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THE OUTLOOK. 


The criticism of our free-trade friends on the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission is based on an entire 
misapprehension of the functions of that Commis- 
sion. It was appointed not calmly and impartially 
to consider whether the nation should adopt a policy 
of tariff for protection or tariff for revenue only, still 
less to inaugurste any radical changes in the tariff ; 
to do this work the Commission should have been 
constituted of men eminent in the science of political 
economy, and certainly of men without any direct 
personal interest in any of those industries which 
are supposed to be dependent on protection for a 
profit if not for an existence. The Commission was 
constituted on a very different hypothesis ; it was 
made up chiefly, indeed almost exclusively, of repre- 
sentatives of the great protected interests. Its func- 
tion was—as The Christian Union explatned at the 
time—a very simple one ; namely, to come to some 
common agreement on behalf of the protected inter- 
ests, and state to the country in their name, in 
a semi-official manner, what was the smallest 
bonus which the protected interests would con- 
sent to receive from those industries which are in- 
dependent and self-supporting ; the Commission has 
fulfilled its functions entirely; it has made its 
statement ; andit now remains for the country to de- 
termine whether it will pay the bonus demanded or 
not. The reductions on present rates of tariff are 
certainly not very great ; on blankets, the tax of the 
poorer class is reduced from 100 to 75 per cent.; on 
sugars from 60 to 70 per cent.; while on pig iron, 
which is of course the basis of all iron manufactures, 
the enormous reduction from a tax of 50 to a tax of 
48 per cent.—that is, two per cent. is taken off the 
present tax; on wool the proposed reduction will 
amount to two per cent, per pound. In 1875 the 
tax on sugars was increased 25 per cent., not for the 
sake of protection but to increase the revenue ; now 
that there is no longer any need of the tax for 
revenue perhaps the sugar interest proposes 
not to go back to the old tax but to take 
off two-thirds of the additional duty imposed in 
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1875. The wife who has the shopping to dd will 
best understand this question if we say to her that 
if there were no tariff she could buy a pair of blankets 
for $4 which under our present tariff system cost 
her $7.50, but which, if the report of the Commission 
should be adopted, would be reduced to $6.80. These 
reductions will certainly not be sufficient to bring 
our present income down to the amount of our ex- 
penditure. We may expect to see Representative 
Kelly pleading for the abolition of all tax on liquors 
and cigars, and we rather hope a bill will be intro- 
duced for this purpose ; it will be a good thing for 
the country to have the issue fairly presented be- 
tween taxing the sugar, the blankets, and the iron 
utensils, which are the‘necessaries of our homes, and 
taxing the cigars, the wines, and spirits, which are 
more than doubtful luxuries. 








The recent elections have clearly exercised a con- 
victing and converting power on the Republican 
party ; even Mr. Hubbell is reported to have an- 
nounced himself as in favor of Civil Service Referm. 
The President has already, in his message, indicated 
his approval of something, he does not know exactly 
what, and the whole Republican delegation in Con- 
gress is seemingly quite of one mind, that no future 
Democratic President should remove Republican 
office-holders because of their political opinions. 
The Democratic Congressmen, on the other hand, 
are somewhat less anxious for any reformatory meas- 
ures, partly, perhaps, because they wish to reserve 
all reformation until they have the power and can 
claim the credit, which is a natural and legitimate 
wish. But their backwardness is partly due, un- 
doubtedly, to causes which Senator Brown, of Geor- 
gia, disclosed in a recent speech with a degree of 
frankness more commendable than politic. He re- 
minded tlio Demoorets that if they passed the Pen- 
dleton bill, which provides for filling all the high 
offices by promotion from the lower ranks, they 
wouid be obliged to dampen the zeal of the rank and 
file in the next election by telling them the principle 
upon which offices were disposed of. ‘‘ You must 
remember,” said he, ‘‘that men fight for office as 
well as for principle, and if you deal with the Dem- 
ocrats of the country in this way you must not ex- 
pect them to enter the campaign with spirit and en- 
ergy.” This is vary true, and avery strong argu- 
ment for the measure. For any bill which removes 
from our political campaigns the kind of spirit and 
energy which is born of self-seeking and greed will 
reform the elections about as much as the civil ad- 
ministration of the nation, The absurd cry against 


ridiculed by Senator Miller of this State, in his pict- 
ure of the absurdity of the notion that depart- 
mental clerks receiving salaries of twelve hundred 
a year, or women in the printing-offices, stitching 
books and pamphlets and counting papers for a few 
cents an hour, could so cajole and terrorize as to con 

trol either the poliey or the administration of the 
Government, 





The Civil-Service reform centers about the Pen- 
dleton bill. We have heretofore indicated what ap- 
pears to us to be the most serious defect in this bill : 
the limitations on the authority of the Executive 
which it imposes. Itis the only measure in Oon- 
gress looking toward a radical reform, and as itleaves 
the power of removal unimpaired,the Executive can 
fairly be held responsible for a reasonable degree of 
efficiency in all subordinate officers and fully re- 
sponsible for retaining incompetent, ineflicient or 
corrupt servants. The Pendleton bill provides for 
the creation of a Civil-Service Commission, somewhat 
analogous to that of Great Britain, which shall 
arrange for and supervise a system of competitive 
examinations, and all appointments to subordinate 
offices are to be from those who have passed suc- 
cessfully these examinations. The only alternative 
measure is the bill proposed by Mr, Kasson in the 





an aristocracy of office-holders was not too severely | 


( $3.00 YEARLY IN ADVANCE. 

(SmnGLze Copies, Eicgut Cents. 
| Honse, of which we gave some account last week, 
| and the object of which appears to be simply to en- 
|able the Republican party to keep their present 
| officials in their places in spite of a Democratic 
President, if one should be elected. In fact, noth- 
ing will cure the present political evils but a public 
sentiment so universal and so overwhelming that no 
President will dare to remove an official except for 
inefficiency or incompetency, or because the office is 
no longer needed, nor to appoint an official except 
on proof of his competency to perform honestly and 
efficiently the duties of bis office. The Pendleton 
bill, in spite of some serious defects, more nearly 
approximates the embodiment of this principle in 
legislation than any other measure now before the 
American people. 


The New York ‘‘ Herald” publishes a page of let- 
ters furnished by ex-Senator Dorsey, written to him 
during the last Presidential campaign by such lead- 
ing Republicans as ex-Gov. Jewell, Hon. L. P. Mor- 
ton, and Mr. Garfield himself. They afford some cu- 
rious and instructive insight into an American polit- 
ical campagn, and show that Mr. Dorsey was intrust- 
ed with the whole management of the elections in 
Indiana—a fact which everyone knew before; show 
how he got the money but not how he spent it, 
and exhibit General Garfield as taking a more 
lively interest in the management of the canvass 
than accords with the questionable American ideal 
of the dignity of a Presidential candidate. But 
we fail to see anything in this correspondence 
to compromise Gen. Garfield, whose letters indi- 
cate only a commendable anxiety to guard against 
frauds anticipated from the other side, and a deserved 
confidence in ex—-Senator Dorsey’s executive abilities, 
undimmed by’any suspicion of his moral integrity. 
He was secretary of the National Repu >lican Com- 
TOIee, MUU Clouwswl Ges Avett —~ 4 an nnarata with 


him if he was to operate in the campaign at all. 
That General Garfield was so pure himself that he 
never readily suspected lack of integrity in others 
all who were acquainted with him knew before, In 
this were both his strength and his weakness, 





Mr. Jay Gould last week gave the public, reluc- 
tantly, a little information respecting the methods 
by which he and similar speculators rake in the 
dollars from inexperienced gamblers on the modern 
roulette-table. We quote from the New York ‘“‘ Her- 
ald’s”’ report of the testimony before the New York 
Legislative Investigating Committee ; 

‘* Have you been in any corner within the last ten years ?” 
‘* Well, I was in the corner of Chicago and Northwestern.” 

‘* Will you give us some account of that ?"’ 

‘‘Chicago and Northwestern was selling very reasonably 
—I believe from 75 to 80; I thought it was cheap at that 
price, and so 1 began buying; it showed some disposition to 
break down, and then my brokers had orders to bry all there 
was to be sold; before I knew it 1 had bought far more of 
the stock than there was in existence ; and when we came to 
setile the price was very high; after the corner the stock 
fell back te its original value—to 80, I believe.” 

‘* How high did the stock go on settlement?” 

‘‘T think some of it went as high as 250; I think '"—here 

Mr. Gould smiled very grimly—‘'I think I was induced to 
part with some of it about that price.” 
It is not strange that he is unwilling to see any 
legislative interference with the ‘‘ bucket shops,” 
which give a chance to men of small means all 
| through the country to put down their coin where 
Mr. Gould and his confreres can rake itin. We 
quote again : 

The whole public will speculate, from your minister and 
doctor down to your barber, and if not in a large exchange, 
why, then, ina bucket shop. If you stop that, won’t you 
inerease gambling in the true sense? Is not speculation a 
vent for the tendency to deal with chance ? 

Put this and that together; it does not require 
much interpretation. Mr. Gould contracts to buy 
all the stock of a given railroad at a small advance. 
| He operates through ebrokers and is unknown, 


| The ministers, the doctors, the small shop-keepers, 
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the barbers, get circulars from the bucket sheps ad- 
vising them that Chicago and Northwestern,stock is 
falling ; they have only to‘agree to sell some at eighty 
‘and they are certain to be able to buy it in at seven- 
ty, or less, and make the margin. The orders flow in ; 
Mr, Gould takes them all; when selling day comes 
there is not stock enough in existence to enable the 
sellers to fulfill their contracts ; and they are lucky if 
they get off by handing over to Mr. Gouldall the little 
margin—perhaps their all—which they have given 
to their broker to speculate with, A few months 
laker Mr. Gould reverses the process with another 
stock. His business is based on the assumption 
that the whole public will speculate, from your 
minister and your doctor down to your barber, and 
his career proves him right. Is there any remedy ? 
Doubtful. And since ‘the fool and his money are 
soon parted,” perhaps it is as, well that Jay Gould 
should gobble it up and put it into new railroad 
enterprises. But what a fool he is, to be sure, who 
puts his thousand dollars against Jay Gould’s mill- 
ions in a gambling war. And that is what every 
man and woman does who goes into Wall Street to 
speculate in unknown ventures on the counsels of 
gamblers who are all in the interest of the owners 
of the gambling table. __. 





The changes in the English Cabinet, foreshadowed 
last week, have been accomplished. Mr. Gladstone 
gives up the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Mr.{ Childers, who has before held office under 
him, and who gave striking evidence of administra- 
tive ability in carrying out the great scheme of army 
organization while in charge of the War Office. He 
has written freely and ably on financial themes, 
and is a thorough-going Liberal in political opinion. 
Lord Derby, who becomes the Secretary for the 
Colonies, is a man of immense personal influence, 
whose accession to the Liberal ranks is a great gain. 
He held office in the Beaconsfield cabinet, has an 
enormous capacity for work, and is ‘strong in the 
application of common sense views to political ques- 
tions. The Marquis of Hartington succeeds Mr. 
Ohilders in the War Office, and Lord Kimberley be- 
comes Secretary for India. The last appointment 
is the only one which is much questioned in England. 
Lord Kimberley is a man of large experience, but 
there are those who doubt his capacity for the great 
duties involved in the government of an empire. 
That justice is no longer paralyzed in Ireland is 
shown by the fact that last week three of the mur- 
derers of the Joyce family, who were barbarously 
killed in County Galway four months ago, were 
hung, and five of their accomplices sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 





America suffers from too much party spirit, 
Europe from too little. No great principles separate 
the European pedples into two great political organ- 
izations ; accordingly they are split into factions, 
each of which gathers about a leader, or leaders, and 
differs from its neighboring factions not on great 
questions of public policy, but on the question who 
shall administer the government and hold the offices. 
Thus, especially in France, Italy and Spain, the 
popular House is made up of half a dozen cliques, 
and any morning there may be formed a combination 
between three or four of these to throw the ruling 
party out of power, only to quarrel among them- 
selves on the all-important question who shall have 
the government after the present cabinet has been 
forced to resign. In Spain, so far as we can judge, 
there is only one politician who has any political 
principles—namely, Castelar, who is a Federal-Re- 
publican ; that is, who desires to unite the various 
provinces of Spain in a United States, modeled after 
the pattern of our own country. Whether or not 
such a model would work well in Spain, it will cer- 
tainly be some time before he can persuade his fel- 
low-citizens to try the experiment. In 1868 Queen 
Isabella, who was as bad a Bourbon as ever dis- 
graced the throne of either France or Spain, was 
driven from Spain by a popular uprising, and, after 
some commotion, the constitution of 1869 was 
adopted, making Spain a constitutional monarchy; 
the liberty of the press was established, the Jesuit 
order was abolished, its property was confiscated, the 
ministry was made, as in England, responsible to the 
Parliament, or Cortes, and Marshal Serrano was 
made, or made himself, regent. Don Carlos, who 
represented the spirit of absolutism in Church and 
State, and was supported by the priesthood, opened 
war on the new government; after six or seven 
years of civil war, in which the present king, Alphon- 
so, the son of Isabella, was called by a sort of coup 





@ Etat to the throne, Don Carlos and his adherents 
were partly beaten and partly pacified, and a new 
constitution, known as the constitution of 1875, was 
framed, and Serrano went to the wall. The new consti- 
tution preserved the forms of a constitutional mon- 
archy but was less liberal than that of 1869, and gave 
the king more and the Cortes less political power. 
The recent political agitations in Spain, of which 
the cable has given most blind and confused accounts, 
seem, so far as we can judge, to be due simply toa 
shrewd but unsuccessful bid by Marshal Serrano for 
Republican votes to aid him in overthrowing the pres- 
ent cabinet. He proposes to reinstate the more liberal 
constitution of 1869. The Republicans refuse to accept 
the offer of an alliance on these terms, and by the voice 
of some of their representatives declare their 
loyalty to the present constitution, in which, never- 
theless, they desire to see some liberal reforms in- 
troduced. This practically amounts to a pledge of 
support to the present government under Senor 
Sagasta, and indicates, so far as sny action indicates 


anything in Spanish politics, that King Alphonso is. 


growing more popular and his government more 
stable; an auspicious augury, if it can be trusted, for 
poor storm-tossed and anarchic Spain. 





mn 
The cable announces that a process for the cheap 
production of aluminium has been discovered in 
England. If this is true the discovery is likely to 
produce as great a revolution in civilization as the 
discovery of either steam or electricity. Next to 
silica, aluminium forms in combination the most 
abundant constituent of the crust of the earth; it 
exists in all our clays aud is far more abundant than 
iron ore; it is lighter than glass, is malleable and 
ductile, doer not rust, and is not chemically affected 
by hot or cold air, Professor Newberry says he 
has had a piece in his cabinet for ten years, directly 
over a chemical laboratory from which the fumes are 
constantly ascending, and it is as bright as it was 
years ago, The problem of extracting this aluminium 
from the earth and reducing ‘it to a servicable form 
has been one on which scientists have b:en engaged 
for many years. The axpense hés hitherto prevented 
any extensive use ef this; invaluable metal. 
Although the process of manufacture has been 
greatly simplified, and the cost accordingly reduced, 
it still costs from fifty cents to a dollar an ounce; and 
is chiefly used in the manufacture of household 
articles, cheap jewelry and the like, in combination 
with copper, in which combination it is known as 
aluminium bronze. If this metal can be produced 
at reasonable prices its imperviousness to rust would 
make it take the place of iron in many uses; for ex- 
ample, bridges and all similar structures in which light- 
ness combined with strength and durability is desired. 
What is, perhaps, more important, it would fulfill 
one of the conditions necessary to the navigation of 
the air. These two conditions are lightness and 
strength of material and great power. Aluminium 
would furnish a light and strong material for the 
machinery, Electricity, if the problem of its storage 
is once successfully solved, would perhaps furnish 
the power, and the employment of this power in this 
machinery might notimprobably achieve the long 
delayed victory of man over the realm of the air. 








NO DOUBT: 


O man ever achieved a great result who did not 
believe profoundly in the thing he meant todo. 

Small results are brought abgut by skill and cun- 
ning ; great things are securéd only by faith. No 
great business was ever built up by chance; every 
eminently successful business man has discovered 
some law of trade or some rule of human life appli- 
cable to his business, and has believed in it pro- 
foundly, with a faith which justified him in putting 
all his capital of energy, ability, and money into the 
enterprise. The man who should attempt to-do 
great things without faith would be working in a 
vacuum ; his energy, talent, persistence, patience, 
would go for naught ; there must be some purpose 
upon which to concentrate all these faculties and 
powers, and there must be a profound faith in the 
value of the thing to be done and the possibility of 
doing it, to inspire and stimulate these agencies. Some 
men build their lives on a small plan, adding to it 
from day to day, and the result is a structure with- 
out beauty, unity, or permanency; others, like Mr. 
Gladstone, for instance, sketch for themselves a 
large plan, and build not for the passing day, but for 
a life-time and for eternity. The day laborer may 
work without faith, because the fhing he seeks is so 
easy and so near at hand that he can realize it each 





day ; but the architect who builds a great life defers 
for years even the possibility of a completed build- 
ing, and works by faith in the plan he adops. In 
purely business enterprises success is measured by 
faith, and in al] the higher spheres of activity faith 
is a prerequisite of success. Ohoose a high aim, 
work for it with promptness, persistence, patience, 
and intensity, and believe in it with all your soul. 








WORTH TRYING. 


HE absence of men from our churches is a 

notable and a lamentable fact. In most of 
the churches a large proportion of the worshipers 
and auditors are women. This is not a peculiarity 
of any denomination. It is true alike of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, of liberal and orthodox. 

This is often said to be due to the supposed fact 
that woman has a more religious nature than man. 
Is this true? Is religion for women and not for 
men? or more for women than for men? Did God 
make one and not the other? Or, making both, did 
he provide for one and not the other? Is the Bible 
a biography of religious women rather than of re- 
ligious men? Is the life of the church the life of 
womanly devotion rather than of manly action? 
Have women furnished most of the prophets and 
the apostles and the noble army of martyrs ? 

It is not religion, but our religion that is at fault. 
Women come to our churches because in prayer 
and song and sermon they find what they need, and ~ 
men stay away because they do not find what they 
need. The fault is in a piety too exclusively wo- 
manly, too rarely manly and muscular and virile. 

Our prayers are confessions of weakness and de- 
pendence; rarely resolutions of courage, and a 
thanksgiving for victories, Our hymns are love 
songs, sometimes genuine, sometimes morbid ; they 
are rarely soldier-like experiences of hope and faith 
and courage, sung to martial music. Our sermons 
are exaltations of and exhortations to the virtues 
of weakness: gentleness, forbearance, meekness, 
patience—the virtues which the home needs, or it is 
nohome. But rarely does the pulpit exalt and ex- 
hort to the manly virtues—industry, thrift, courage, 
self-reliance, "Women are equipped by our churches 


for suffering ; but men are not equipped for daring - ~ 


and doing. So women go to church and men stay 
away. 

Our churches forget that Peter put virtue—that 
is, manliness—next to faith, in his architectural de- 
sign of an ideal character. They forget the his- 
tory of the Bible, and how many of its saints were 
men‘of bold and even audacious action. Abraham 
was a pioneer, who left his native land and ‘“ went 
West ;” and, while he won a liberty to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, he 
also won a fortune by his thrift andindustry. Isaac 
was a faithful husband, a good citizen, a prosper- 
ous because an honest business man and Sa peace- 
maker, who would waste no time in quarrels with 
quarrelsome neighbors. Joseph was a self-reliant, 
courageous, undaunted hero, whom no misfortune 
could crush, and whom nodanger could make false to 
his own convictions ; who stood by his faith in every 
exigency; in slavery, in prison, and in the greatest 
court in the world. Moses thought he was not fit 
to be the leader of Israel because he was not a 
speaker; and God, by choosing him, taught the world 
a lesson it has been very slow to learn—that in great 
exigencies men of action are worth more than men 
of ideas, David is known to us asa Psalmist, but 
in his own time he was known as a-military leader 
and a great organizer. 

To be religious is not to be a seer of visions and a 
dreamer of dreams, It is not to be a dweller on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. It is not to be rapt in 
sweet and serene meditation. It is to be yourself; 
and, being yourself, to take the nature which God 
has given you, and use it in his service by using it 
for your fellowmen. ‘‘ He that hath my command- 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 
We all know the Twenty-third Psalm : The Lord is 


‘my Shepherd ; I shall not want; and he that can 


sing it with glistening eyes counts himself religious. 
But the Twenty-fourth Psalm we do not know so 
well : : 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 

Or who shall stand in in his holy place ? 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 

Who hath not lifted up his soul into vanity ; 

Or sworn deceitfully. ; 

But it is more difficult to live the Twenty-fourth 
Psalm than to sing the Twenty-third ; and it is just 
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as religious, - 
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If our churches gave the kind of manly and mus- 
cular teaching which puts virtne next to faith, which 
counts courage, and steadfastness, and perseverance, 
and manly heroism as truly Christian virtues as 
meekness, and patience, and gentleness, and non- 
resistance, and long-suffering ; if it he]ped men to do 
their life work as it helps women to bear their life 
burdens ; perhaps it would fill up the empty seats 
with men. The experiment is worth trying. 








A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT. 


NCE more, in its swift onward movement, Chris- 
tendom pauses for a day, and sends ite thought 
back to the manger in Bethlehem ; follows again the 
new star that shone with such mysterious luster in 
the eastern skies ; hears again the prophetic song of 
angels rising rank above rank in unimaginable glory ; 
looks once more on the mother whose face art has 
studied with such reverence, and represented with 
such surpassing loveliness ; upon the Child whose 
name has become the synonym of a civilization, and 
the hope of a world. One who follows a great 
river back to its source, numbering the great cities 
by which it flows, the vast commerce for which it is 
a highway, finds its feuntain-head a memorable and 
impressive place ; there, in its gentlest flow, in its 
ripple and play, is the potency of one of the mighty 
streams upon which the traffic of a world is borne. 
In the light of history, the littleruined town of Beth- 
lehem stands for more than Rome, or Paris, or Lon- 
don. These great capitals have nurtured arts and 
sciences, marshaled armies, and ruled provinces ; 
Bethlehem cradled a civilization, sent out not truth- 
seekers but Truth, not artists but Beauty, not con- 
querors of provinces but the Ruler of a universe, 

The history which begins in Rome, Paris and Lon- 
don records man’s struggle with environment and 
circumstances ; the history which begins in Bethle- 
hem records the immediate and daily co-operation 
of God with humanity in its endeavor to realize its 
highest possibilities. With the birth of Christ a 
new and deeper chapter of revelation is opened, a 
new and diviner spirit works with men. Itis only 
in the poet’s thought that any outward change marks 
the mighty transition; no shadow falls upon the 
ancient temples to indicate their coming decay ; no 
shudder passes over the old gods to foretell their 
descent from power into the vagrant legends of the 
world ; no prophet deelares to {the governments of 
the day that a spirit has been born which will change 
the very conceptions upon which they were founded. 
Nevertheless all these changes were set in motion on 
the first Christmas Day. There was born in Beth- 
lehem a spirit which has transformed the world and 
made the very centers of the old civilization the 
homes of a. new life. 

The coming of Christ was not the introduction of 
a new set of maxims about government, a new code 
of morals, a new list of rules to live and die by; it 
was the entranee into the conventional forms of the 
world’s life of that immortal principle which sets 
men free from observance of forms and rites, and 
teaches them to become a law unto themselves. On 
the first Christmas Day the world’s childhood ended 
and its manhood began ; before it had lived by rule, 
now it began to live by the spirit of the Lord. 
What was involved in this mighty birth we cannot 
yet understand; there has already been a long 
movement forward, but itis only the beginning. 
The shadows ‘of the night still linger, and the 
day is only ‘a prophecy in the glowing East. 
Men still wrangle about rites and externalities; 
still fight for the empty forms out of which the 
spirit has passed in its onward movement; still 
mourn about a dying past, not discern- 
ing that God is always in advance; that 
the Christ continually reveals himself to his 
disciples in higher and higher forms; that to 
stop in any stage of knowledge of him is to miss a 
deeper and sweeter knowledge beyond, There are 
thousands who are still lingering over the early 
miracles in Gallilee and have missed that mightier 
miracle which rent the sepuicher at Jerusalem and 
sent the spirit of the risen Lord to the ends of the 
earth. 

Memories are sweet and tender at Christmas tide ; 
faces are radiant, hearts warm, consciences quick 
under the spell of the visible star above the lighted 
tree and the joyful carols ; but sweeter far is the 
mighty thought that God has been born into the 
world, and that henceforth amid changes of creed 
and form, decay of government and civilization, ebb 
and flow of generations, his spirit leads the life of 
mau. 





NOTES. 


The Christian Union wishes its readers a Merry Christ- 
mas, and trusts that its columns will do something to 
brighten the season end to gather in the fruitage of its 
sacred memories and its inspiring thoughts. Mr. Butter- 
worth’s poem happily emphasizes the spirit as being the 
only important thing in Christian observances; Dr. Haydn 
bids us pause amidst the festivities of the holiday to take 
solemn thought of the great gift which it commemorates ; 
Mr. Round, in his usual vivacious manner, notes some 
interesting things and people on his Way Westward; Dr. 
Reuen Thomas points out the elements of Progressive 
Evangelicalism ; Mr. McCormick, whose work is always 
popular with the readers of The Christian Union, tells for 
them this week a Christmas story with the taking title of A 
Broken Lantern; in The Home, Mr. Manson continues his 
articles on work for women, taking for his theme Art Indus- 
tries; M. M. has something suggestive to offer on the theme 
of a Substitute for Sympathy; Mr. Charles Barnard, whose 
admirable faculty for story-telling has so often charmed the 
readers of ‘‘St. Nicholas” and ‘‘ Harper’s Youvg People,” 
furnishes a Christmas story this year for the young readers 
of The Christian Union, under the title of The Contractor's 
Christmas; Mr. Storrs translates from the German a char- 
acteristic tale of the Hermit of the Forest; while Aunt Pa- 
tience sends from her Writing Desk a Christmas message to 


' the hosts of her nieces and nephews; in the columns of Books’ 


and °Anthors will be found a review of Muller's ‘‘ Political 
History” by Mr. Geo. M. ‘fowle, and a notice of two beautiful 
holiday books; Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room Talk is on the 
timely theme of Joy in the Religious Life; the Suggestions 
to Shoppers are directed to inventions for the kitchen. 





Every good interest suffers in the death of sucha man as 
Robert L. Stuart, who died at kis home in this city last week. 
The brothers R. L. and A. Stuart amassed fortunes by the 
most honorable methods. Their business was not only con- 
ducted on thoroughly business principles but it was also a 
practical embodiment of Christian morality and charity. In 
every department absolute integrity was the invariable rule; 
their dealings with their employees attached the latter co 
strongly that in a long business career the Stuarts were 
never called upon to meet a strike. The two brothers began 
early to give away large sums of money; and when Alexan- 
der died, three years ago, itwas found that he had given 
away nearly a millioggand a half. Since the death of his 
brother, Robert L. Staart has aided religious, educational, 
and charitable causes to the extent of about half a million 
dollars ; his total gifts, itis said, exceeding two millions of 
dollars. He was a strength and an inspiration to every 
good cause, honest to the very core of his nature, exact in 
all his dealings, generous without ostentation, firm in his at- 
tachments, and with a large outleok upon lifein all direc- 
tions. Mr. Stuart will long be missed, not only by his person- 
al friends but by all who have felt the power of his example 
and been helped by the royalty of his nature. 





The Charity Organization Society is going steadily for- 
ward with its excellent work. 108 religious and charitable 
agencies are now making regular exchanges through it; 
fifteen district branches are carrying out its methods. Nearly 
forty thousand cases of need have been reported tothe Society 
already, and nearly five thousand notices of information con- 
cerning cases of duplicate relief have been cent to the parties 
interested. An excellent feature of the work is an organiza- 
tion of a bureau of fraudulent cases, which isto gather up 
and index the names of professional impostors, and ‘in the 
course of time will afford a very valuable protection against 
fraud. The society especially asks that all begging letters 
may be referred to them before such letters are acted upon. 
All information gathered is placed in the most trustwerthy 
hands and will be carefully kept from an unnecessary ex- 
postre. The central office is at No. 64 Madison Avenue, and 
it will be a great service to those who really need help if all 
our generous citizens will co-operate with the work of the 
Society. 





Mr. Beecher’s famous receipt for making coftee—go to all 
the restaurants and hotels and find out how they make it 
and then make i as they don’t—has been adopted by the 
Commissioner charged with the construction of snew cap- 
itol for the State of Iowa, who has recently been in Albany 
examining the structure which alternately threatens to ruin 
the taxpayers of this State, and fallon the heads of the legis- 
lators. After all, the new capitol will not be without its use 
if it shall serve as a warning to capitol builders in all the 
other States. 





The natural decay of works of art is sad enough, and they 


.orght to be protected against every chance of violent de- 


struction. Thelatest warning against this terrible risk isthe 
partial burning of Hampton Court Palace, in which are hung 
pictures by Rembrandt, Rubens, Kneller, and Sir Peter Lely’s 
celebrated portraits. Some historical paintings were 
burned, but the picture gallery, which at one time was in 
great danger, fortunately escaped. 





The Christian Union congratulates, though tardily, the 
Boston University on getting into its new and commodious 
quarters, just completed for its Academic Department. The 
dedicatory services, with addresses by Dr. Warren, Gover- 
nor Long, President Eliot, President Walker, and Joseph 





Cook, were characteristically catholic, as befitted so catholic 
an institution. 





This age cannot be called skeptical hereafter; the stock- 
holders of the Keeley motor are still holding on in the firm 
belief that they own a great invention. It looks as if Mr. 
Keeley would have to open a scientific school, with a three or 
four years’ course, and train up a body of men who by years 
of study can master the mystery of the new motive power. 





The old South Church of Boston has voted to continue the 
salary of $4,000 a year, which has been paidto Dr.Manning’s 
family, until the first of April next, and after that period the 
sum of $3,000 a year. A good precedent for wealthy churches 
to follow. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei.ber 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


What is the value of Hall’s ** Problem of Human Life”? 

Wilfred Hall’s ‘‘ The Problem of Human Life ” is a book 
of very curious learning, the scientific value of which has 
yet to be tested. The author has undertaken to prove the 
immortality of the soul by demonstrating that all the so- 
called principles of the forces of nature, including the vital 
and mental powers, are really substantial entities, and since 
science kas determined that no substance in the universe can 
be annihilated, he maintains that the eternity of the soul as 
a substance is scientifically established. In the course of 
this argument he strikes upon the supposed fact that sound 
is produced by waves of the air, and he enters into 
@ long argument to prove this theory false aud to es- 
tablish the doctrine that sound consists of corpuscular 
emissions, and is, therefore, a substantial entity like 
everything else. Whatever may be said of the scientific 
argument, we do not attach much value to the theological 
argument; for though matter is indestructible it varies in 
its form and its identity, and Mr. Hall’s argument, if his 
premises are conceded, and his logic accepted, only goes to 
show that spiritual existence does not come to an end; but it 
does not in the Jeast militate against the idea that the indi- 
vidual may lose his identity and become merged in uni- 
versal being, as the drops of water in the ocean or the cloud. 


I am sixteen years old ; have a fair high-school education. I wish 
to become a practical printer and in time a journalist. Suppose I were 
the editor of a country paper, would you advise me inthat case to 
study etenography ? If I were on the editorial staff of a New York 
newspaper would not stenography, although it takes very long to 
learnit, help me more m reporting a #peech like that of Herbert 
Spencer’s, in your issue of November 16, than any education which 
would make me quick and bright enough to take down in long-hand 
the substance and tke thread of the same speech ? H. A. W. 

COLLINSVILLE, Conn. 

In our judgment a practical knowledge of stenography is 
of very great value in any editorial position. And while 
it takes a long practice to beceme a thorough proficient, 
six months’ hard work, one ortwo hours a day, ought to 
suffice to give a reasonably quick student considerable 
practical command of the art. 


I wish to obtain a definite idea of the theory of evolution as hela 
by Herbert Spencer, and acquiesced in by eminent scholars of our 
own country. Inthe next issue of The Christian Union will you 
please give the titles and authors of any works which you consider 
reliable, and by reading which I can gain the desired knowledge. 

A'so, can you inform me why it is that Friday is the day usually 
chosen for the execution of criminals? How did the custom origi- 
nate ? H.R. 

BROoOKLYY, N. Y. 

(1.) You will find in Johnson's Encyclopzdia, in the articles 
Evolution and Darwinisw,a very good statement of the argu- 
ments pro and con on this subject. (2.) Friday was probably 
chosen for the day of execution on account of its being the 
day of Christ’s death, but we donot find in any ensily acces- 
sible books any account of the origin of the custom. 





1. What are we to understand from the expression of Jesus on the 
Cross, ** My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ Are we 
to believe the Saviour faltered ? 

2. In Luke xix., 27: ‘* But those enemies which would not that I 
sheuld reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before me.’’ 
Does this expression evidence a kindred feeling to;the disciples’ when 
they desired fire to come down from heaven for a certain purpose ? 

Paving, Ark. W. R. B. 

1. The question has been answered at length in our Sun- 
day—School Lesson. 

2. No! The figure is simply a rhetorical one taken from 
the custom of kings in that epoch. 


Will you be so kind as to inform me of a reliable book on Poultry 
Raising ; also what papers (weekly agricultural) give reliable infor- 
mation on the same subject; and oblige a constant reader of The 
Christian Union. Farmer, 

HaRtTFORD, Ct. 

For a book, see Wright's “ Practical Poultry Keeper,” 
Orange Judd Co., $2; for a paper, see “‘The Poultry 
World,” R. H. Steddard, editor, Hartford, Ct., $1.50 a year. 





I have now ready a barrel of clothing and some warm comforta- 
bles which would help to keep some one warm these cold nights. 
Will you please inform me through your column of Inquiring 
Friends, or otherwise, where it would be weil to send them, and how 
to direct. I. ©. @. 

Send to Home for the Friendless, 29 East Twenty -ninth 
Street, New York, 

Where was Noah’s Ark bailt? Where did Christ suffer most ; i: 


the Garden or on the Coss? E. M. B. 
Varna, N. Y. 


We do not know, and we do not think that avy trust- 
worthy answer can be given to either question. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
By Hezexran BUTTERWORTH. 


“ Ye did it unto me.” 
KNOW not when the lamps of God 
Should light the Christmas shrine : 
The Volga’e bells do not accord 
With those upon the Rhine. 
But when the bells of either clime 
Ring out for charity, 
Their tongues melodious seem to chime— 
“Ye did it unto me!” 


That psalms that ’mid December's snows, 
We sing with joy to-day, 

In Eastern chapels erst aroie, 
In the bright month of May. 

It matters not. The deeds of old 
With those to-day agree; 

The poor man shares the rich man’s gold — 

** Ye did it unto me!” 


The time, the date, is little worth 
If heart to heart accord: 

And but the suffering ones of earth 
Receive the gold of God. 

The semblance of the Lord is met 
In every Christmas-tree, 

And heard the words of Olivet— 

-* Ye did it unto me!” 


In every ministry to woe, 
In every help to pain, 

The sandaled feet of J:sus go, 
As once they went to Nain ; 
Bread multiplied we may behold 

Iu every charity 
As at Decapolis of old— 
** Ye did it unto me'” 


Chime on, ye bells! In every clime 
The angels’ strain uplift ; 

It is the spirit, not the time, 
That eanctifies the gift ! 

The Christ-child with the children comes 
To every Christmas-tree 

Or by the Rhine’s or Neva’s homes — 

‘* Ye did it unto me!” 


Then light again the Yule log’s fires, 
And bring your Christmas dowers, 

Although the white Muscovian spires 
May not accord with ours ; 

And he will walk again with men, 
Who walked in Galilee ; 

And his sweet voice will say again, 

‘* Ye did it unto me!” 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THYSELF TO CHRIST. 
By tHe Rev. H. C. Haypn, D.D. 


HE .time of the giving of gifts has again come. 

How the friends to be remembered multiply, and 
the circle grows apace, as the years go by. This is no 
longer the children’s festival alone—it is the family 
festival; nay, the feast that makes the whole world 
kin. Ard how the world of mankind turns itself into 
the streets, and in and out of shops made as inviting 
and bewitching as fairy-land itself. Comers in car- 
riages and on foot; in silks and furs; in neither; 
out of fine houses on the.avenue, and from steaming 
and malodorous tenements; fat-pursed, lean-pursed 
—they throng and jostle against each other, intent 
on the one thing that calls them forth, till, weary 
with the day’s search, perplexity and care, they 
return laden with the spoils of their friendly raid. Oh 
the treasures being stored away in secret nooks and 
drawers, not to come forth till on the frosty air of the 
morning it shall be said—‘*The Christ is born in 
Bethlehem: A merry Christmas to you all:” gold and 
silver, gems and pearls; silks, laces, and delicate 
tracery of needlework ; sumptuous books and elegant 
pictures and vases; toys without end, and homely 
useful goods whose beauty is in their utility, and their 
joy the comfort they bring with them. 

To all this the wise bring their wisdom and the 
unwise their folly, the sum of satisfaction not being 
exactly gauged by either. 

One gift, the gift of gifts to men, of heaven to eartb, 
has set in motion this tide of loving, joyous recogni- 
tion, in the lands and climes to which the name of 
Christ is at once a hymn and an inspiration. Gift 
most costly! Tears and blood that the world might 
cease to weep, and sing, for strife, the angel’s song! 





And is he enthroned in all these festal days of anticipa- 
tion and growing surprises? Does this throng of men 
and women carry him in its heart? Do they who 
make it think as much of pleasing him, the Friend of 
friends, the Perfection of Beauty, him that sticketh 
closer than a brother, as of making glad a kindred 
soul? Are they planning, if we may so say, some 
sweet surprise for him? Have they*put away some 
alabaster box, of precious worth, to break, first of all, 
upon his head at whose infant feet the Eastern sages 
cast their gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh? 
Would that it were so; that thus, round the great, 
throbbing world, might begin the Christmas cheer! 
Why not? First of all, thyself to Christ, and thea to 
home and friends in him. First of all some token of 
affection for the Lord and then for those whom he has 
taught us to prize and love—something to make him 
known, to further his designs, to waft his words, to 
tell his love, to manifest his spirit, and then all else is 
consecrated by the love which broke into and over the 
hearts and lives of men of good will when Christ was 
born. Alas! for the homes and hearts to which 
Christmas comes without Christ; room for all other 
friends but no room for him; remembrances for all 
others but no thought of him who made possible a 
fest:val like this. 

Thyself to Christ, ye ricb, ye poor; dweller in 
palace, in hovel. Wouldst thou have a Christmas in- 
deed? Then, first of all, thyself to Christ. 








WAY NOTES WESTWARD. 


By W. M. F. _Rounp. 


HE other day I made a visit to the State Capitol at 
Albany, and standing beneath its shadow I 
thought what a mighty piece of experimental jobbery it 
was. Its form is commonplace, it is a badly orna- 
mented cube; its decoration is meaningless: only its 
material is worthy; and even that has been wrought 
to such a condition that much of its beauty is lost. In 
all the building there seems to be no definiteness of 
aim. It is expressionless—and even answers badly 
theend for which it. was constructed. As seen from 
the river it has the appearance of a huge warehouse or 
hotel; as seen from the streets of the city it looks like 
the side of a zranite precipiee pierced wifh windows. 
It has already cost more than the Grand Opera House 
at Paris, which is far more imposing. While it has 
been absorbing the people’s money in its growth in 
ugliness, the Hotel de Ville in Paris has been com- 
pleted, with a hundred statuer, a solid front, a better 
ornamented interior; and its proportionate cost has 
been as one to five. The Municipality of Paris has 
not, like New York State, learned the folly of stealing 
from itself. In Albany people pretend to like the 
building. They do not really like it as an architect- 
ural success, they like it as an anchor which makes 
the ship of state fast at their docks. As the building 
has gone so far it will prebably be finished on the 
same expensive plan as it has been begun. Nature 
rebels against the building already. The law of gravi- 
tation protests against the ill-fitted and joined walls 
of stone, and the ceiling of the Assembly chamber 
threatens to fall down on the heads of the half-smoth- 
ered legislators who sit beneath. Repairs are already 
under way. A great scaffolding fills the room. A 
great deal may be made of these repairs if properly 
managed. Even a permanent commission might be 
established—‘‘ Commissioners of Repairs and Altera- 
tions.” They could work together with the building 
committee. If there was harmony between the two 
bodies there would be millions of money to be gotten 
out of the State Capitol even before 1t was completed. 
Ilooked up among the scaffolding to find Hunt’s 
great pictures. There they are; the only really suc- 
cessful and noble things in the whole Capitol. They 
seem to glow with new beauty as time passes along. 
They have a silent steady ‘nfluence for good. in this 
room, where one party is always rancorously trying 
to confound the politics and frustrate the knavish tricks 
of the other. Even the great unwashed regard them 
with spellbound admiration. There is about an 
equally divided opinion among them whether the 
female figure in ‘‘ The Flight of Night ” represents the 
triumphant entry of the Blessed Virgin into New York 
politics, or whether itis an allegorical representation 
of the Democratic party. Whatever they may mean 
to any man they are certainly noble art works; sub- 


lime in conception, with heart, and soul, and strength 


spent freely in their execution. ‘‘ The Flight of Night” 
is, I think, in originality of conception and fitness of 
execution, the grandest picture ever painted in this 
country. It is a gem worthy of a better setting. 
It is a wonder that Hunt could have painted as he did, 
under the depressing influences of that building. It is 
not strange that he was crushed under the weight of his 
undertaking. The picture stands at once the crown of 
his life’s work, and his monument; a thing worthy 
because noble, complete and splendid. Albany has 





but few public art treasures ; she may well be proud to 
be custodian Of this. i 


The other day I wasin Syracuse and was shown 
the most ‘‘ ssthetic” engine-nousein America—perhaps 
in the world. It is a gift to the city from Hamilton 
8. White, an enthusiastic fireman. He-is a man of 
wealth, and of excellent sense. It is better for him to 
amuse himself with a fifty-thousand dollar engine- 
house than a fifty-thousand dollar horse. He knows 
an engine from hub to nozzle, and has the whole fire. 
alarm system at his fingers’ ends. He believes also in 
art—in decorative art—as an elevating influence. He 
does not stand quietly by and see the fine arts and the 
useful arts divorced—as the Gradgrinds of society 
would have them. The man with the eye of flint says: 
‘* What good is there in stained glass and polished 
and carved wood about an engine-house ?” Mr. White 
answers by showing him the most efficient fire com- 


pany in the city. The engine-house of ‘‘ Chemical 


No. 2” is a costly building in the so-called Queen Anne 
style. It has little-paned windows, much carved 
wood-work, a good deal of stained glass, and all the 


best appointments to promote the efficiency of the de- - 


partment. Even the furnishings of this house are in 
the best style of decorative art. Pompeian red and 
peacock blue, delicate greys and citrine—these colors, 
with rich natural-wood furnishings, give to the in- 
terior a glow and splendor of color that is heightened 
by the brilliantly-polished brass of knobs and rods, 
and by the soft light of the colored windows. Utility 
is never lost sight of; it 18 merely clothed, as it should 
be, in garments of beauty. There is no Oscar Wilde 
dilettanteism in the matter, it is simply common sense 
glerified. There is no sacrifice to beauty, yet every- 
thing is beautiful. And why should itnot be so? Are 
not firemen men ? sometimes more than men—heroes ? 
Is not a service s0 beneficent worthy to be well 
housed? The men connected with the engine have a 
proper pride in their surroundings, and do their duty 
because of the thoughfulness that has provided them. 
If we give to 
* barrows, trays, and pane, 
Grace and glimmer of romance,” 

why not give the same reasonable vesture to fire 
engines? Whatever ministers to man should be 
made as glorious as possible. Wherever there is a 
place for heroism there is a place for beauty. 


We all unite in advertising Oscar Wilde. If he had 
come cver here on some noble philanthropic mission 
we should have spoken his name less often. This is, 
after al!, Vanity Fair; we sneer at folly—and give 
to folly all that folly asks—notoriety. But have we 
not petted the «esthetic Englishman to the neglect of 
our own well-pronounced Oscars? We too have men 
—yes, it isa short word, we may as well call them 
men—who out-Oscar Oscar in all his folly of ‘‘too 
previous” existence, who dream their lives away in 
delicate deliciousity. We don’t call them ssthetes, 
we call them ‘‘Miss Nancys”; and thus cast a re- 
proach on the name of my great aunt’s eldest 
daughter—and upon the daughters of a great many 
other people’s great aunts. Bat there must always be 
the type par excellence, and I have found him. I have 
seen the genuine American too-too young man. I have 
looked into the limpidly luscious eyes of the super- 
eesthetical, stupid-poetical, curious-keramical young 
man, and he dwells in a western town. I ran across 
him—N»®, I did not run across; that were too rough 
usage for this lily-flower of manhood. No; I was per- 
mitted to gaze upon his blonde loveliness in a crockery 
shop. Not ‘like a bull in a china shop” does he dis- 
port himself—but jike a weak-limbed lamb in a collec- 
tion of keramies. The animal that Mary had was rot 
gentler, nor more harmless; had vo sweeter, softer 
bleat. Iasked him a simple question—no answer. I 
looked up. He was composing himself and posing 
himself to reply. His lids drooped, his head reclined 
on one side; he was going into a trance of soft, 
sibiline silliness, which having attained he opened his 
are de cupidon lips and said me—‘‘N-a-w.” He meant no 
—but the hearty round O was too much for him. Only 
@ man can pronounce O with bigness. It was a kind 
of protoplasmic negative murmur. ‘I shall never for- 
getit. Iwasrude. Ilaughed. I had never seen him 
before. I could not help it. Afterward I came to re- 
gard him as a fine specimen of a rare type, and I 
learned that he lives habitually in a half-dead state of 
esthetic languor, and has never, ever since he left 4 
woman’s school, fallen below the level of blue china 
—nor risen above it. 2 

“Ts there much interest in art matters in your 
town?” Iasked. He steadied himself against a tall 
Canton vase, and replied in soft, sibilant, sighing ac- 
cents : : 

‘‘T have done what I could—but I have not been 
appreciated.” 

I should have asked him further questions, but he 
seemed weary after this, and so I withdrew, and he 
melted away among paté tendre cups and saucers, dis 
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solved as it were in the shadow of irridesceat vases, 
melted away in a tableau of Venetian glass. 


I have been a traveler in many parts of the world, 
and have met with many kinds of people, but it is 
only lately that I hav@ begun to make a study of my 
own countryman as he appears upon his travels. I 
am compelled to admit that the average American is 
the most uncomfortable of traveling companions. He 
is so preternaturally ‘‘ smart” that he is always sus- 
picious. He is forever alert for swindlers.~ He re- 
gards even a mild-faced, ritualistic clergyman as a 
‘*three card monte” man in disguise; he regards the 
unknown and sedate traveling bank president as a 
‘“banco” sharper. He clothes himself with thorns, 
and makes himself and everybody about him uncom- 
fortable. Or perhaps his smartness takes another 
form, that of not being afraid to talk with anybody. 
He assumes a ‘‘ you-can’t-impose-upon-me” air, and 
familiarly patronizes you. In this case he becomes in- 
quisitive and a}bore. ‘Going West?” he asks, when 
the train is booming along at forty miles an hour into 
the very heart of the sunset. You reply that you are 
going West. “Far?” he asks. 

‘¢ Not very far.” 

‘Far ’s Chicago ?” 

‘* No, only as far as San Franc 

“Oh; what line?” 

This ‘refers to occupation. The inquisitive fellow- 
traveler always sets you down as a drummer. 

“Tm not a drummer.” 

‘‘Oh! thought you might be, from your bag. Looks 
kind o’ worn, as if you traveled a good deal.” 

‘* Goin’ for pleasure ?” 

‘¢ Partly.” 

‘¢Fine country this.” 

sé Yes.” 

‘¢‘ Been this way before ?” 

“ce No.” 

‘Don’t have such fields round Boston?” 

‘“‘No; but I’m not from Boston.” 

“Oh! thought you might be. What part of the 
country do you hail from ?” 

“New York.” 

‘In business there ?” 

‘*Well—yes; I live there.” 

““How near ’ve they got the East River Bridge 
done ?” 


This question is invariable; I have never known 


anybody to miss it; and now I carry a newspaper clip- 
ping giving full details of the method of construction, 
cost, and future prospects of the East River Bridge. 
If the questioner does not subside after that, I repeat 
all the details of my life’; its past, present, and its 
futurejso far as I know it. 

‘*Lecturing, eh?” he continues. ‘‘ Carry a stereop- 
ticon? Lectures don’t amount to much without a 
stereopticon now-a-days.” 

‘*No; I’ve no stereopticon.” 

‘*Should n’t think it would pay, then.” 

‘* Well, I manage to get a living out of it.” 

‘* What do you lecture on ?” 

My inclination is to say ‘“‘On my feet,” but I refrain, 
and mildly answer “ Art.” 

‘*Oh, shouldn’t think you could get any kind of an 
audience. We had a man lecture on artin our town 
two years ago, and he didn’t get fifty people to hear 
him; an’ he wouldn’t get ten if he came now. F. lks 
don’t take much interest in art. You find itso, don’t 
you ?” 

I assure him that Ido. Then he unfolds to me the 
astonishing information,that he doesn’t know anything 
about art, but that he knows when a picture suits him. 

That is a specimen of a conversation such as I go 
through at least once everyday, unless I barricade my 
seat with luggage and refuse to talk at all. The knack 
of conversation is a knack which the average American 
does not possess. You meet a Frenchman on a journey, 
whether peasant or prince, and talk with him by the 
hour and he never asks you a question, or obtrusively 
unfolds his own affairs to you. He talks about the 
little affairs of the journey or of the great affairs of 
nations. You are mutually agreeable, but you part 
without knowing more than you wish to know of your 
companion, or without having told him more than you 
wish to tell of yourself. You meet a traveling English- 
man, and he either lets you alone, or, occasion offer- 
ing, breaks down his reserve altogether, and talks to 
you as if he had known you always. Not once in a 
hundred times will the Frenchman or Englishman 


talk “shop” to you; not once in a hundred times wil] 


the American refrain from doing it. If you hear two 
Americans talking together, the chances are that they 
have but two subjects—the shop and politics. A day’s 
journey on an American railway will convince any 
fair-minded observer that the art of conversation 
is all but a lost art in this country. Yet, some of the 
very men one meets so unpleasantly as traveling com- 
panions are reckoned men of culture and of public 
‘spirit at home. They have libraries, buy pictures, and 





are interested in general social topics ; but they reserve 
all of their good-sidedness for home use. The average 
American on his travels is a business.man, nothing 
else, till he closes the door of his own or his friend’s 
house behind him. 

The recreation of the American traveler is to read 
the newspapers. He watches closely at every station, 
not for glimpses of beauty, but that he may spy out 
and hail the bawling newsboy. He does not ask when 
we shall pass such a stream, such a mountain, such a 
historical spot; but ‘‘ When do we get the New York 
or the Chicago papers?” For an hour after he leaves 
Buffalo he reads the Buffalo papers—and then de- 
mands of the conductor at what point the train will 
be boarded by the Cleveland newsboys. In the inter- 
vals between papers he smokes or reckons up his ac- 
cou:ts. He also takes these intervals to attend to his 
toilet. I have seen more finger-nails cleaned and 
pared, and a larger display of quill toothpicks, in a six 
weeks’ Western tour than before in all the days of my 
life. America is at once the easiest and dullest 
country to travel in; one either has too little or too 
much Se 


All through the country one sees & general and 
healthful awakening to the importance of art cuiture. 
The Decorative Art Society of New York and the New 
York Exchange for Woman’s Work reach out their 
helpful hands all over the State, and societies of a sim- 
ilar character are to be found in many of the cities. 
Albany has 8 Woman’s Exchange, so has Rochester. 
Utica has a ‘‘ Household Art” establishment that is 
in itself a sufficient guarantee of progress in that city. 
Buffalo has a Decorative Art Society, admirably con- 
ducted and doing good werk. But as yet the burden 
of the day in all these societies falls upon the shoul 
ders of a few zealous and philanthropic people. Thinge 
of this kind never become fashionable till they become 
successful beyond question. Whena true gospel of 
beauty comes to be apprehended by our people, and 
they see that the dignity of all life and of all labor be- 
comes enhanced by clotbing all life with outward and 
visible as well as inward and spiritual beauty, then 
may we hope for a renaissance in art that sha'l glorify 
all the states of society from the highest to the lowest. 
Then the present art workers, the organizers of art 
societies and schools, will have their reward in the 
honors that belong to pioneers. To hasten that day, 
there should be a most careful asd conscientious con- 
sideration of the matter of training young children in 
art workmanship. The primary school should teach 
the apprehension of beautiful forms, by teaching the 
children to make beautiful and simple things. Mr. 
Charles G. Leland has found out the secret of power 
that is to raise the art standard of the nation. Let 
every decorative art society study his system and 


strive to put it into practice; it is the key to the 


greatest and most speedy success. 








PROGRESSIVE EVANGELICALISM. 
By THE Rev. Reven Tuomas. 


HE inahility of many educated people to distin- 
guish between {Progressive Evangelicalism and 
what is known as Liberalism is a phenomenon of mind 
that is very curious. Liberalism tosses aside any and 
every doctrine which does not suit its taste with an 
easy nonchalance which shows how shallow the root- 
age of reverence in its nature is. The spirit of Pro- 
gressive Evangelicalism is altogether different. Itis pro- 
foundly reverent. It asks of the past what it has to 
give in the way of experience, tries to understand the 
men and the creeds of the past, is averse to casting 
men and creeds aside as worthless for the purposes of 
present edification, but refuses to believe that the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit of God was entirely, and 
in its final form, comprehended by the men who were 
on this earth, but are here no longer. It believes that 


| such a position is a limiting of the H»ly Oae of Israel. 


And fealty to Christ and reverence towards God com- 
mands men to the non-acceptance of such a position. 
Every age has its own degree of spiritual receptiv- 
ity. Progressive Evangelicalism believes that our 
own age is likely to be more perfectly receptive 
of the more spiritual elements of Divine truth than 
that which preceded it. It belicves in what I may 
perhaps be allowed to cal! spiritual evolution, and 
its belief is in strict parallelism to the scientific belief 
in physical evolution. There are some views of truth 
which are not fitted to survive. They lack elasticity 
and adaptation to the intellectual life of the present, 
and prove themselves thus to be of man and not of 
God. The Bible has shown its divine inspiration in its 
ready adaptability to all ages—the same cardinal truths 
revealing deeper depths of meaning as the mind of 
man was fitted to receive them. Progressive Evangel- 
icalism does not deny the truths of the past, such as 
man’s fall from the perfect divine idea and ability of 
manhood; Redemption, Atonement, and Restoration 
in and through Ohrist—Regeneration by the action of 





the Holy Spirit of God on the spirit of man—certain 
and irretrievable loss to the man who in this world 
lives the life of ‘selfishness—it does not deny these ; 
it only undertakes to investigate their profundities 
more thoroughly. Scripture doctrines are not in- 
land lakes whose shores are discernible all around, but 
oceans on which the proudest ships may sail freighted 
with the products of the world of mind. 

This conviction of the necessary indefiniteness of 
the limits{to all doctrines rooted in the spiritual, which 
ought, one would think, to have prevailed always and 
everywhere, seems to have crept upon us almost im- 
perceptibly. It has changed the tone and tenor of 
speech of all but the very old and very timid among 
ourteachers. There is less of dogmatism because 
there is more of reverence. The apostolic words, ‘‘ we 
know in part and we prophesy in part,”- are oftener 
heard from ministerial lips. There is also more of 
sympathy with men in their spiritual and mental diffi. 
culties, less disposition to anathematize, and more to 
consider, with a view to help. The movement which 
some have mistaken for a defection toward what is 
known as Liberalism is the inevitable result of a com- 
pleter apprehension of those truths of Scripture with 
which the name of John the Apostle is ordinarily 
associated. It is the outcome of the conviction that 
faith has its seat in the heart, not in the head; that it is 
quite distinct from creed. Creeds may be learnt as 
school-boys learn rules of grammar, but faith is not 
an intellectual acquirement. It has to do with intel- 
lectualism only in a secondary relation. Primarily it 
is an element in character; an inner condition of the 
heart which is receptive of God as revealed in Christ. 
Progressive Evangelicalism thus means a profounder 
psychology. It involves a truer and completer appre- 
hension of human nature. And so it has more toler- 
ance for intellectual opinions that seem somewhat 
diverse from the old conceptions than had the stagnant 
Evangelicalism of the past. It looks deeper than the 
intellect for its evidences—even into the region of the 
sympathies. If we may be allowed to name the old 
Evangelicalism the Ptolemaic view of revealed truth, 
it will be proper to style the Progressive Evangelical- 
ism of the present the Copernican view of truth. 

‘* With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” 
“‘ As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” These pas- 
sages indicate the direction in which to look for the 
degree and nature of divergence from that which I 
have called the stagnant. Evangelicalism of the past. 
The movement was inevitable. It was impossible 
that mental conformity to external standards should 
always be the criterion of regenerated spirits. Deeper 
evidences were crowding upon us in humble ‘hearts 
waiting for experiences that never could, in the 
nature of things, come to them. It was little short of 
refined cruelty to attempt to compel all minds to one 
and the same exact apprehension of every truth. Love 
to the Redeemer had to be taken, sooner or later, as the 
first and best of all evidences of regeneration. Any- 
thing short of that was unsatisfactory and defective ; 
anything more was redundant. And so this Progres- 
sive Evangelicalism is always known by its deeper 
reverence for God and the soul of man ; by its warmer 
sympathy, by its Christlier comprehensiveness, by its 
substitution of a spirit of investigation for a spirit of 
dogmatism, and by its Biblical methods and aims. It 
has in it the spirit of its Master, who came “ not to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved.” 








A BROKEN LANTERN. 
THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 
By Exiot MoCormiox. 


HRISTMAS eve had come and the Winterburns 

had no provision for a Christmas dinner. They 

had eaten no supper and were without anything for 

the next morning’s breakfast. It might be said, in- 
deed, that they were on the brink of starvation. 

And yet the Winterburns were not pcor. Mr. Win- 
terbura was a Government officer; his salary was large 
enough to afford him a comfortable living; the .chil- 
dren were well clad, and they lived in a warm and sub- 
stantial house. But on this occasion they had con- 
sumed literally their last crust. Not a handful of flour 
remained in the barrel; the potatoes were exhausted ; 
all the pork was gone, and for the time no way ap- 
peared of getting any fresh supplies. Indeed, before 
they could get any they might all starve. It was the 
most serious predicament they had experienced in all 
their lives ; and seemed actually absurd when they re- 
flected that they had money enough, and that all these 
things could be had in abundance only five miles away. 

Between them and their base of supplies, however, 
rolled the sea. The Winterburns lived on Green Island, 
where Mr. Winterburn kept the light. Three or four 
times a year a Government vessel arrived off the Island 
and provisioned the family larder. Preparatory to 
these visits the larder was suffered torun low, and if the 
vessel were delayed—as it had been at this time—Mr, 
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Winterburn would have to procure temporary sup- 
plies from Barnstable. For a week, however, while 
the vessel did not arrive, and the pork and potatoes 
declined, ‘a storm had raged which made it impossible 
for the keeper to leave the island. He did not even 
dare to lauach his boat. And so at length the day be- 
fore Christmas arrived and they had eaten everything 
up. There was plenty five miles away, but in such a 
storm the keeper’s dory could not live ten minutes. 
Under the circumstances the coast of Ireland was as 
accessible on the one hand ‘as that of Massachusetts 
was on the other. 

When night shut down the children went supper- 
less to bed, while Mrs. Winterburn began to wonder 
seriously how long they could stand a fast, and 
what would happen to them if the storm should last 
for two or three days longer. No one on shore 
could be expected to know of their condition or 
to get to them if it were known. Visitors seldom 
came to the lighthouse in winter. Mr. Tom Char- 
nock, it is true, had told Mollie in the summer 
that he would run down and see her again before 
Christmas, but now it was Christmas eve, and Mr. 
Charnock, who lived in Boston, had not appeared. 
They had first met him when he brought a party out 
from Barnstable in his yacht to see light. .Then he 
came again—he was making a study of the Fresnel lens 
he told them—but after he had been there half a dozen 
times the keeper's wife began to suspect that he was 
making a study of Mollie herself. Finaily he. went 
away. Mrs. Winterburn believed that his mother 
had sent for him, and though Mollie resented the idea 
she could not help entertaining it. He had never 
made love to the girl; but by some intuition she had 
got the notion that he cared for her, and when he told 
her that she would come again she could not help re- 
garding it as a half-way pledge of, his affection. Mol- 
lie’s heart beat more rapidly as the time of his coming 
drew near. The eighteenth of December, she knew, 
would be Tom’s birthday, and he would be twenty- 
one years old; had he only been waiting for that 
before he should speak ? 

As Christmas drew near, and Tom did not come, 
Mollie’s cheeks paled and her eyes drooped. She 
knew that it might be only the storm which was keep- 
ing him—just as it detained the supply ship, and kept 
her father from getting to the mainland—but then it 
might be a hundred other things as well. What if he 
should not come for her at all! What if he had forgot- 
ten all about his promise ! What if his mother would not 
let him come! These disturbing thoughts had sug- 
gested themselves to Mollie dozens of times during 

.the last three months. They crowded in upon her im- 
agination that evening as she toiled up the tower 
stair, a little before sunset, to help her father light the 
lamps. Of the famine by which they were threatened 
she thought very little; she could stand hunger better 
than she could suspense. 

In a storm suchas beat upon Green Island that nighf 
the lighthouse tower was nota pleasant retreat. It 
swayed in the wind at least three inches from the per- 
pendicular, and Mr. Winterburn feared that the great 
weight of the lens might sometime carry the lantern 
over. Mollie was her father’s assistant, duly author- 
ized and appointed by the government. She had 
grown up in the tower, so to speak, and knew ag well 
as any keeper on the coast how to trim and fill the 
lamps, and keep the beautiful glass lenses and prisms 
that composed the Fresnel light clean and in good 
order. When she reached the lantern her father had 
already lit the lamp, and was waiting for the moment 
of sunset to draw aside the curtains that darkened the 
windows. Outside the storm beat and howled, shak- 
ing the tower as though 1t would tear the stones from 
their foundations. Mollie sat down on the top step of 
the stair and listened tothe roar of the surf and the 
whistling of the wind. 

‘* Is a terrible night, father,” she said. 

Mr. Winterburn nodded. 

“Is the worst\storm I remember for many a year,” 
he declared. 

She waited a moment. 

‘+ Bven if it should clear off to-night I suppose a boat 
couldn’t get over here to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the keeper, ‘‘ there’d be a pretty heavy 
sea running, but1 think I'd make a push for it.” 

Mr. Winterburn was thinking about their provis- 
ions; Mollie’s reflections turned upon Tom Charnock 
and his yacht. ‘The keeper looked at his watch. It 
lacked only half a minute of sunset. 

.“*Draw the curtains, Mollie,” he said; ‘‘ whether 
we're hungry or not we must keep the light going.” 

She passed from window to window, dropping the 
shades and ietting the briliant rays of the great lan- 
tern stream out into the fading daylight. At the win- 
dow which looked toward Barnstable she paused for 
an instant, as she had done so many times before in 
the last week, and strained her eyes over the tossing 
sea. It was not light enough to be sure of anything, 
but far away she fancied she saw a boat plunging up 





and down with the waves. Could any one be wild 
enough, she wondered, to put out in a December 
storm? Could it be Tom Charnock keeping his prom- 
ise? Much as she wanted to see him, Mollie hoped 
that it was not he. Presently, however, the sea was 
wrapped in gloom; Mollie could see nothing more, 
and, leaving the window, she busied herself in rub- 
bing off the mist which collected on the glasses, 
while Mr. Winterburn went to his room immediately 
below the light. 

How the wind roared! Mollie shivered as she 
theught of the people out in the ships. Green Island 
light could be seen twenty miles : how many vessels 
was it warning off the rocky coast to-night? Hun- 
dreds of eyes that Mollie could not see, and of which 
she would never know, were being strained toward 
the glittering beacon, and scores of ships, it might be, 
were shaping their course by its guiding rays. The 
thought always filled the girl with a sense of the re- 
sponsibility of her position. She rubbed the glasses 
with renewed energy, and had just stepped back to 
take a look at her work when a heavy object, carried 
by the wind, struck one of the seaward panes. It 
was thick plate, but the blow came with the force of 
a cannon ball, and before Mollie could realize what 
had happened the glass was shivered in a thousand 
pieces. A gust of wind blew in that threatened to 
put out the light; bat Mollie lost no time in pulling 
up the curtain, and held it tight against the frame 
until relief should come: The storm panes were 
always ready for such an emergency in the room be- 
low, while her father, she knew, would be warned by 
the noise. Presently he came running up the stairs 
with one of the glasses in his hands, and in a few 
minutes the remaining fragments of the old pane 
had been taken out and the new. cne inserted. 

**Must have been a big bird to have done that,” the 
keeper said as he finished the job; “‘ big enough to 
make us @ good mea!. Suppose you go down, Mollie, 
and see if it fell on the rocks.” 

Mollie tripped lightly down the long winding stair 
until it led out into the oil room. A door opened from 
the oil room upon the rocks, while another door led 
into the living room, where Mrs. Winterburn was 
doing the weekly manning, Mollie opened it and 
looked in. 

‘‘There’s a bird flown against the lantern and broken 
a pane of glass,” she said. ‘I’m going out to look for 
it.” 

Mrs. Winterburn looked mystified. 


** What good will it be,” she said, ‘‘ if it’s broken?” | 


Mollie laughed. 

‘6 Oh, the bird!” she said, ‘‘not the pane. 
thinks it may do for breakfast.” 

Mrs. Winterburn sighed. 

‘* Well, I hope it may,” she said, ‘‘ the children cried 
themselves to sleep. They didn’t even hang their 
stockings up—they were so hungry. I don’t believe 
they could stand it another day.” 

Mollie closed the door and crossed the oil room 
toward the outside‘entrance. It was locked and barred, 
and it took her a minute or two to undo the fastenings. 
Having opened it she drew her waterproof around her 
and stepped out on the rocks. Only a few rods away 
beat thesurf. The bird must have fallen on the other 
side, but before going around she stopped for a mo- 
ment and looked towards the strip of beach that formed 
the Island harbor. What was that which lay down 
near the water’s edge—so near that the incoming tide 
already touched it with a treacherous caress? Mollie’s 
heart began to beat, as she hurried toward the object; 
which now, as she drew nearer, she saw to be the 
motionless figure of a man. In’a moment she was bend- 
ing over his still form : one glance had told her who it 
was. 

‘*Tom!” she cried—then as the heavy eyes opened 
and looked up into hers—‘‘Mr. Charnock! are you 
very much hurt ?” 

He tried to lift himself, but fell back with a grean. 

‘*Ah! I don’t know,” he said; ‘‘I’m afraid my leg 
is broken or something. It made me dizzy and faint. 
Hadn’t you better call your father, Mollie? Don’t try 
to lift me yourself, child.” 

Mollie laughed. Her heart was lightened of a hun- 
dred fears. Had not Tomcome? What did hunger 
matter now? As for Tom’s broken leg, that would 
give her an opportunity to wait upon him. 

‘‘Pm pretty strong,” she said, ‘ but I couldn’t begin 
to lift you, Mr. Charnock. If you'll wait a moment 
I'll get mother, and she’ll help.” 

In a minute more she had come back with Mrs. 
Winterburn, and the two, without difficulty, removed 
the young man into the house. 

‘* Were you crazy,” Mrs. Winterburn asked, “‘to try 
and get here a night like this ?” 

Mr. Charnock smiled. He waited a moment till 
Mrs. Winterburn’s back was turned. Then he looked 
up tenderly at Mollie. 

‘*T was in love,” he whispered. 

The girl’s face crimsoned. 


Father 


“*I must go up and tell father Mr. Charnock is here,” 
she exclaimed. 

She ran up-stairs, her thoughts in such confusion 
that she could hardly frame them to herself. The only 
thing of which she was certain was that Tom had 


come and that he loved her. e 
‘* Where is the bird ?” her father asked. 
Moilie blushed. 


‘*Oh, I forgot all about the bird,” she faltered. 

The keeper gazed in astonishment. 

** Forgot about the bird!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, that 
is what you went down for!” 

Her glance fell to the ground. 

‘*Mr. Charnock has come,” she murmured. ‘I 
found him on the ground outside, when I opened the 
door.” 

Mr. Winterburn whistled. 

‘“‘Come through the storm, did he? Well, he must 
think a sight of your ma and me! Quess I'll have to 
go down and see him. You mind the light, Mollie; I 
won’t be gone long.” 

But the keeper staid until Mollie began to imagine 
that something must be seriously wrong. It would 
not do for her to leave the light, and no sound came 
up she spiral stairs. She worried herself with all sorts 
of conjectures until, at length, her father reappeared, 
with so beaming a face that her anxieties fled away, 
even before he spoke. 

“It’s all right,” he said; ‘‘his leg is sprained, but 
Pve bandaged it and now he’s doing nicely. He 
wanted tosee you to-night, but I told him he must wait 
till to-morrow. That was right, wasn’t it, Mollie ?” 

Her face flamed. : 

‘* Yes, sir,” she said softly. ‘ 

‘*Well,” he went on, ‘“‘you’d better turn in now. 
I take the next watch. Just step outside, when you 
go down, and see if you can find that bird.” 

Mollie went down the stairs again and once more 
opened the oil room door. As she looked out the 
storm seemed to have spent its force; the moon was 
breaking through the clouds and the wind had 
changed. She passed around the lighthouse to the 
other side, where something was lying on the ground. 
Here were breakfast and dinner both! The bird was 
a wild goose, which had encountered the laptern in 
its southward flight, and fallen lifeless on the rocks 
beneath. 


It was Mollie who prepared the goose stew for Char- 
nock’s breakfast the next morning, though her mother 
carried it into his room. Not until Tom was rolled 
out into the living room, where she was helping her 
mother wash up the breakfast things, did he catch a 
glimpse of her hot cheeks and averted eyes. Mrs. 
Winterburn found it convenient to step out for a 
moment and Mollie and Tom were left alone. 

‘**Don’t you think you could fix this foot?” he asked 
hypocritically. ‘*It’s awfully uncomfortable.” 

Mollie laid down her plates and dried her hands. 
Then going over to the lounge she bolstered up the 
injured limb until Tom professed that it was all right. 
As she turned silently to go back to her work, he de- 
tained her hand. 

** Did you think I wouldn’t come?” he asked tenderly. 

She turned half aside, so that he could see only the 
outline of her face. 

**T didn’t know,” she murmured. 
.you might have forgotten.” . 

He smiled at her innocent confession. 
‘* Suppose I hadn’t come,” he said lightly. 
The hand which Tom held trembled, but she did not 


**T was afraid 


speak. ‘ 

‘*Ah!” he cried, drawing her down to the chair 
at his side. ‘‘ How could I forget? I would have 
come sooner if Icould. I have waited almost a week 
in Barnstable. Yesterday I wouldn’t wait any longer. 
They told me I was crazy—just as your mother did 
but I knew my yacht would stand any wind that ever 
blew if she only had room enough. I was all right 
until we got to the Island: then I missed the harbor; 
the yacht ran on the rocks, and I had to swim for it. 
The surf threw me up on shore and I managed te hold 
on, 80 that it did not draw me back. Then I crawled 
up a little way out of reach. When.I got where you 
found me I couldn’t move a step further, and I must 
have fainted away. If you hadn’t found me”— 

Mollie shuddered. . 

‘Oh don’t!” she cried, putting up her unoccupied 
hand as if to shut out the vision. 

** Well, I won’t,” he said, ‘but I can never be too 
grateful to that goose. Are you glad to see me, Mol- 
lie? Look around—won’t you ?—and tell me that I’m 
not unwelcome.” 

She turned her face until he could see the burning 
cheeks. Then hiding it in her hand she burst sud- 
denly into tears. 

‘*QOh, I am too glad,” she cried. 
come I think I should have died.” 

He put his hand caressingly on her head. 


“If you hadn’t 





‘* Well, ’'m here,” he said, ‘‘ and, from present ap- 
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pearances, I’m likely to stay. I'm worse off than that 
fellow in French history, Mollie, who congratulated 
himself, when he lost all his limbs, eyes and teeth, 
that his heart was left. Ihaven’t even got that. I 
lost it here last summer. Do you mind, dear, having 
a heartless cripple for a husband ?” 

Mollie turned her eyes toward him with a flash that 
Tom afterward declared was like a rainbow shining 
through the rain. 

‘© Ah!” she cried impulsively, ‘‘yéu know that 
doesn’t make any difference. What does it matter 
whether you are a cripple or not ?” 

‘‘ Well, he said, ‘‘ it matters more or less to me ; but 
I’m glad you jdon’t make it an objection. My mother 
won’t view it so philosophically I’m afraid.” 

Mollie moved back a little and her face paled. 

‘‘Ah! your mother!” she exclaimed. ‘I did not 
think of her.” 

Charnock laughed. 

‘‘ Now, don’t make a terror of the mother,” he said. 
‘¢ In the first place, she’s the best woman in the world ; 
in the second, she will love you dearly; andin the 
third, ’m free to marry precisely as I choose.” 

‘‘Does she know where you are?” the girl asked 
softly. ; 

The young man colored. 

‘sT told her I was going off for two weeks’ yacht- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘I’m off so much that she neyer wor- 
ries.” : 

Mollie withdrew her hand. 

“You must write her,” she gently insisted. 
would not be right for me to promise anything until 
you do. I cannot make strife between you and your 
mother.” 

Tom recaptured the hand. 

‘*You can’t expect a man to write letters with a 
broken leg,” he groaned. 

‘Please write it, Mr. Charnock.” ‘. 

He looked at her for a moment with a laugh in his 
eyes. 

“‘T tell you what, Mollie,’’ he said. 
on ore condition.” 

‘* What is that, Mr. Charnock ?” 

‘*Tf you'll say, ‘Please write it, Tom.’” 

The girl’s eyes dropped before his. 

‘¢ Please write it, Tom,” she echoed softly. 

And so Tom did write the letter... 


“Pll write it 


It was not from the letter, however, .that Mrs. Char- 
nock first had the tidings of her son’s entanglement. 

‘Where is your son?” abruptly asked a visitor on 
the third day after Christmas. 

Mrs. Charnock elevated her eyes. She was a stately 
woman, and though she knew her visitor well the 
question seemed more or less of an intrusion. 

‘‘T believe he is in Newport,” she said. ‘‘ He went 
off with his yacht two weeks ago.” 

Her friend smiled. 

‘‘There is a scrap in the paper,” she said, ‘‘ which 
may interest you. I knew if I didn’t bring it to you 
some Officious person would. Perhaps, though, you’ve 
seen it already.” 

‘Mrs. Charnock shook her head while she took the 
piece of paper from her visitor’s hand. Here is what 
she read: 

THE ROMANOE OF -A LIGHTHOUSE. 

Side by side with the names of Grace Darling and Ida Lewis muet 
be placed that of another lighthouse keeper’s danghter—Mollie Win- 
terburn—who saved her lover on Christmas Eve from a terrible 
death. Mr. Winterburn is the keeper of the Green Island Light, 
which during the late storm was cut off from all communication with 
the mainland, The keeper’s stock of provisions ran out and the 
family were threatened with starvation, when a wild goose dashed 
iteelf against the lantern and furnished them with a timely meal. It 
was in voing out to pick up the goose that the keeper’s daughter dis- 
covered her lover—who had sailed over from Barnstable to spend 
Christmas day at the light—insensible on the rocks. His boat had 
been wrecked in the breakers, while the surf had dashed him on 
shore with,such violence as to fracture his limb and produce tempo- 
rary concussion of the brain. But for Miss Winterburn’s opportune 
arrival he must have been drowned, as within a few minutes the 
incoming tide would have reached the spot where he lay. Not even 
the fabled geese which preserved the Roman capital were of greater 
service than the bird which supplied the Winterburns’ Christmas 
dinner and assisted in saving Mr. Thomas Charnock’s life. 


Mrs. Charnock’s face had paled but her composure 
remained unruffled. 

‘*Oh, yes!” she said, as she handed back the paper; 
‘*that is an old story. It was going on all last sum- 
mer. Quite a romance, is it not, dear?” 

The visitor discreetly turned the subject and soon 
’ left.. Hardly had the door closed behind her when 
Mrs. Charnock made her preparations for an imme- 
diate journey to Barnstable. Two hours later she 
‘was on the way, andin the course of the afternoon 
she found herself at Barnstable station. The day 
was bleak and cold. A solitary covered wagon stood 
by the platform—to the driver of which Mrs. Char- 
nock addressed herself. 

“Can I get over to the lighthouse before dark ?” 
she asked. 

The man seemed to debate the question with himself. 


“ It. 





‘* Well,” he remarked at length, ‘‘’tain’ta very com- 
fortable journey on a day like this.” 

‘¢That isn’t what I asked,” said Mrs. Charnock de- 
cisively ; ‘‘I want to know if 1 can get over there.” 

‘‘Oh, you can get there,” said the man. ‘‘ Keeper 
Winterburn’s in town now. Hecame over this fore- 
noon to mail a letter. Guess it went to young Mr. 
Charnock’s folks,” he added tentatively. 

Mrs. Charnock did not respond. 

‘*Will you find him for me ?” she asked, “‘ or take me 
tohim? It is very important that I should get over 
at once.” 

The man nodded. 

‘¢Get in, ma’am,” he said; ‘‘ you'll find Winterburn 
down at Gerrish’s: He won't go before I get there, 
because he’s expecting me to fetch him an express 
package. I’ve got one for the young man, too,” ex 
tracting a small package from his pocket and holding 
it up for his passenger’s inspection. ‘‘Looks like a 
ring, don’t it ?” 

Apparently Mrs. Charnock did not hear; at any rate, 
she did not speak. The carriage rolled over the frozen 
road and in a few minutes they had reached the wharf. 

‘* Here’s Gerrish’s,” the driver announced, pulling 
up before a store. 

‘Please ask Mr. Winterburn if he will come out,” 
the lady requested. 

He went in the door and in a moment reappeared 
with a tall, grave-looking man, whom Mrs. Charnock 
could not fail to recognize as her equal, at least in per- 
sonal dignity. 

‘*This is Keeper Winterburn, ma’am,” the driver 
said by way of introduction. 

Mrs. Charnock bowed. 

‘Mr. Winterburs,” she said, ‘‘I am Mrs. Charnock. 
How is my son?” 

The keeper extended his hand witha frank cor- 
diality which the lady could not resist. 

‘Your son’s nicely, ma’am,” he said, ‘‘and he’ll be 
glad to see you. He sent you a letter this morning; 
it ought to have gone day before yesterday, only the 
supply ship arrived and I couldn’t leave the light to 
bring it over. Our mails from Green Island ain’t as 
punctual as they are in Boston.” 

Mrs. Charnock’s face showed a little relief. 

‘‘It was from the newspapers,” she said, ‘‘that I 
learned of hisinjaty.” ~ 

‘*Well,” said the keeper, ‘‘you’d have learned it 
from his letter, only for that supply ship. Will you 
go right over to the island with me now? It will bea 
pretty rough sail, I’m afraid.” 

‘* I’m used to the sea,” she replied, as she followed 
him over the dilapidated whart to his boat. ‘It makes 
no difference how rough it is.” 

In a few minutes they had left the little harbor and 
were bowling over the waves toward Green Island 
light, the shaft of which was dimly outlined against 
the far-off sky. The keeper found enough to doin 
handling the boat, without talking, while Mrs. Char- 
nock was equally busy in giving definite mental shape 
to her disturbing thoughts. Before they had got half 
way to the island the hour of sunset had come, and 
the bright rays streamed invitingly out of the lantern” 
over the sea. 

‘*Mollie’s on hand,” the keeper exclaimed, half to 
himself. ‘‘I don’t have any fear of leaving her in 
charge.” . 

‘¢ Does your daughter help you keep the light ?” Mrs. 
Charnock asked. 

Mr. Winterburn nodded proudly. 

‘‘She’s the best assistant I ever had,” he declared. 
‘‘There ain’t a man on the coast can beat her.” 

The lady did not reply, and the keeper relapsed into 
his previous silence. Meanwhile the darkness shut 
down, the light grew larger and larger as the island 
seemed to draw near, aud presently the keel of the 
boat grated on the soft sand of the-little.beach. 

‘*Here we are, ma’am,” the keeper remarked, ex- 
tending his hand to help her ashore. I’ve got to fas- 
ten the boat, but if you'll walk right up this path, and 
knock at the door, you'll be let in.” 

By chance, as Mrs. Charnock knocked at the door, 
Mollie was coming down the tower stair for a can of 
oil, and it was she who heard the knock and answered 
it. What did Mrs. Charnock see? 

A straight, slender figure, simply and becomingly 
dressed, poised in an attitude of unconscious grace; 
brown hair, rippling in waves that the sea-damp 
could not make smooth, and a complexion tinted 
with health and softened by fog. Mrs. Charnock 
could foresee a hundred possibilities of making 
such a face a social success, and the prevision added 
an unexpected warmth to the manner of address. 

‘** MySdear,” she said frankly, ‘‘I am Mr. Tom Char- 
nock's mother.” 

A startled look came into the girl’s eyes and the 
color deepened on her face. 

** Will you not.come in?” she faltered. 

Mrs. Charnock entered the room, while Mollie closed 
the door behind her. She was preparing to lead the 





way into the next reom when the elder lady laid her 
hand on the girl’s arm. 

‘* Wait a moment,” she said. ‘ Is it true that my son 
loves you ?” 

The girl looked up quickly, as though the question 
imnvlied some doubt of Tom’s sincerity. 

‘* He says that he does,” she replied simply. 

Mrs. Charnock nodded. 

‘*Then he does,” she said. ‘‘ You needn’t have any 
fear of that. And do you love him?” 

Mollie’s glance fell to the ground. 

‘* Yes,” she whispered. 

The lady hesitated a moment. 

‘‘Tam very jealous,” she said at length. ‘I always 
said I should hate the girl whom Tom loved. I made 
him come away from here last summer. But he told 


‘me then assoon as he was twenty-one he should go 


back; and the day after his birthday he started off. 
I expected to hate you; but you are too pretty to hate, 
and besides”—her voiee broke as she took the girl’s 
hand and looked tenderly into the flushed face—“ you 
saved my boy’s life.” 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed Mollie, gladly, as she opened the 
door into the next room and showed Mrs. Charnock 
her son playing dominoes with the little Winterburns, 
‘* it was the goose, Mrs. Charnock, that did that.” 


The Home. 


} WORK FOR WOMEN. ‘ 
| ART INDUSTRIES. 
‘By Gzorez J. Manson. 


HAT I wrote about “ designing,” in The Chris- 
tian Union dated November 30, had special 
reference to what may be called the industrial side of 
the profession. There is a great deal of artistic work 
that women can do that does not come under the head 
of industrial designing, and which to most ladies 
would prove more agreeable though probably not as 
remunerative as the work of a practical character. 
This kind of work may be summed up under the heads 
of china painting, the decoration of fans, hand-screens, 
placques, painting on silk, painting panels for doors 
and rooms, making illustrations for books and tlie 
weekly newspapers, and drawing crayon portralts 
from life. ; 

One of the most competent art superintendents in 
New York assures me that a girl or young woman 
with a taste for drawing, who desires to make money 
in some one of the ways I have suggested, world do 
well to begin a course of study in one of the art schools. 
But it must be remembered that the aspirant may only 
be fairly successful in the profession unless she has 
positive talent, great energy, intense application, pa- 
tience, and untiring perseverance. 

Many young women pursue a course of study for 
three months, and think that they are then capable of 
going out in the world to make their own living. But 
success in art is a plant of exceeding slow growth. 
No girl or woman can hope to make her living by art 
—even decorative art—because simply she ‘loves to 
paint.” She must have a positive talent in that direc- 
tion or she will be sure to fail. If, after attending an 
srt school for six months, she does not show a pro- 
nounced capacity she should not be encouraged to pur- 
sue her studies, but should turn her attention toward 
some more promising fleld of employment. A com- 
petent teacher, in one of the schools where art is taught 
with a view to furnishing a means of livelihood for the 
pupil, can often tell, in the first or second drawing, 
whether or not the young woman will be likely to be 
practically successful. 

The course of study takes two or three years. Some 
have learned in less than two years so as to be able to 
do cheap work ; but these instances are rare, and such 
a course is, on the whole, undesirable. 

Probably the best pecuniary returns in this profes- 
sion come to those. who qualify themselves to be teach- 
ers. Drawing has of late years become very generally 
taught throughout the country, in obscure village 
schools as well as in the pretentious seminaries to be 
found in large towns and cities. The consequence is 
that the demand for competent female instructors is 
very great. 

The salary of these teachers will run all the way 
from $200 to $2,000 a year. Thereare many situations 
in sem naries which pay the teachers $400 a year, be- 
sides board, washing and lights. One lady in New 
Orleans, the superintendent of a Decorative Society in 
that city, receives the comfortable income of $150 a 
month. There are two or three ladies in New York, 
who received their instruction at the free school in 
the Cooper Institute, whose salary is $2,000 apiece. 
One of these ladies is not more than twenty-five years 
of age. It should be said in this connection, because 
it may save aspirants much trouble, that, at the pres- 
ent time, there is no chance of obtaining entrances 
into the art classes of the Cooper Institute. The 
accommodations for instruction are small compared 
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with the number of applications for admission, and it 
will be some time before there will be any chance of 
obtaining admission. 

The New York Society for Decorative Art should be 
mentioned ia tiis connection, as it may be the means 
of helping lady artists, whether they reside in or out 
of the city. It furnishes a place for the sale of deco- 
rative work; distributes information with regard to 
the profitable art industries of other countries ; assists 
unsuccessful workers in choosing some practical and 
popular direction for their labor; forms. connections 
with manufacturers and importers, and obtains orders 
from private individuals and from dealers in decorated 
pottery, china tiles, cabinet-work, carvings, draperies, 
embroideries, and articles of household art, and fur- 
nishes a market, outside of a limited circle of friends, 
for the large amount of artistic work done by those 
who do not make it a profession, but who have ob- 
tained a professional skill in execution. Exhibitors 
must be introduced by a subscriber, or pay an entrance 
fee of five dollars. 

A word as to engraving in this eonnection may not 
be out of place. Among men it is certainly a very 
remunerative profession; that isto say, among the 
skilled workers. Efforts of late years have been made 
to teach women this art, and not without success; but 
to pursue it with profita woman must have a great 
capacity for labor while studying. I am told that she 
may work six hours a day for three years before she 
will be able to accomplish anything worth speaking of. 
It is possible that during that period she will have been 
able to do some coarse engraving, but as this is not 
the kind that pays the best it is hardly worth consider- 
ing. It might be supposed by some that the ‘‘new 
processes” of drawing on metals, thus saving the ex- 
pense of engraving, might seriously injure this busi- 
ness, but competent judges say that there is now, and 
always will be, a demand for good engravers, for the 
reason that the better class of illustrations cannot be 
made by these new methods. There has been too 
little done by women in this profession to enable a 
judgment to be formed as to the chances of success 
in it. 








A SUBSTITUTE FOR SYMPATHY. 


By M. M. 


UDGE TALFOURD says, in speaking on ‘‘ Capital 
and Labor”: ‘‘ What is wanted is not kindness, 
but sympathy.” The same is to be said of every hu- 
man relation, and most of the closest. And yet, to the 
full, it is impossible. ‘*Be ye perfect as your Father 
in heaven,” ‘‘Be truly sympathizing”—the one is as 
far above us as the other; a goal to be kept ever in 
view by him who would climb toward Christliness, 
but only to be found close by the throne of God in 
eternity. 

Most men are slow-minded; but especially so in 
understanding others. To prove it,when George Eliot 
weaves for our view the web of inner life which un- 
derlies the daily acts of her men and women, simple 


and homespun and patent as each revelation is, it is a | 


revelation ; and few even of the cleverest thinkers can 
furnish us the like. Much less can plain Joan and 
Darby pereeiye the real workings of each other’s 
hearts. 

Most people, too, are busy minded ; and while the 
work in hand is thought out the family feelings are 
taken for granted; a surface glance must suffice to 
keep us acquainted with the lives we live for. Yet 
how deep a study! Impulsive children, shy lads, 
reticent maidens—who can read them by their outward 
acts ? : 


** We see the light in our darlings’ eyes, 
The lines that the slow years bring, 
But little we know what puts them there.” 


Even where there is no intended reserve, which of the 
wisest of us feels that he habitually shows himself up 
just as he is? that as he purposeth in his heart so doth 
he? No act, scarcely—and with acts we include pre- 
eminently words—is a true exponent of the actor, 
unless a very deliberate one. .‘‘A plain man like God- 
frey Cass,” says George Eliot—and she is speaking of 
a nobleman—"‘ blunders on words that are coarser than 
his intentions, and that are likely to fall gratingly on 
susceptible feelings ;” yet who goes back of the words? 
‘*The power of exact- expression of thought is set 
down by usual consent as the power of an ordinary 
mind.” We snap people up and hold them to account 
for all the thoughtless sentences that escape them. We 
do not possess second sight, to see beyond the dim 
outgivings of our dazed fellows; and when they are 
our dependents, our employees direct or indirect, our 
children, whenever we hold the power, we use it 
squarely according to appearances ; and woe be to the 
feeble party! There is but one help; we must put on 
rose-colored spectacles. If we are born too dull to 
sympathize we must be kind. That is within our 
power. 

The mathematical treatment does not do for this un- 





certain world. Dealing with ever doubtful data we 
must philosophize, not cipher. The course of even a 
sky-rocket may be computed; but put a sure pistol in 
@ human hand, and the unfaithful muscle, the easily 
jarred nerve, the swift freak, would leave calculation 
useless. In that same human hand is every human 
action. A deep reasoning is needed here. 

With our equals politeness puts a check upon us. 
When we do not understand we smile; we do not 
even dare stare. Though of course often we act un- 
justly for our shallow impressions. Our humbler 
brethren are more in the power of our prejudices. 
Our helpless children, especially, demand our study. 
We must philosophize, and we must not expect them 
to. Cross words are jerked at children with a wonder- 
ful heedlessness. They are expected to see through 
the nether millstone, to interpret against the facts, to 
condone, to eppreciate our difficulties, to doat on us 
through thick and thin. The gentle English Floren- 
tine tells us: 

‘* A mother never is afraid 

Of speaking angrily to any child, 
Since love, she knows, is justified of love.” 
She ought to be afraid; ought to repent in dust and 
ashes for every untrue sentiment of harshness she 
utters. The child takes it all for gospel ; and it ought 
to be gospel. The least we can do is to tell our chil- 
dren the truth. The right act found fault with is ever 
after hopelessly confused as wrong ; or else a sense of 
injustice rankles in the poor little hurt feelings long 
after the busy mother has forgiven, and upbraided 
herself perhaps, and then felt that the child knew she 
had upbraided herself; a thing the child never dreams 
of. How can it? Even the occasional outbreak 
from the generally restrained parent has a far more 
constant effect in making a child unhappy, or even a 
grown person, than one would imagine, or than is 
really its fair due. It startles so and keeps one in 
fear of being startled. The fear has not died out 
when the next flash strengthens it again. And 
some who are as mild-mannered as a summer sky 
equally try children in their own ways: selfish ex- 
actions, thoughtless prohibitions; things which are 
carelessly decreed and perhaps soon forgotten, while 
for the child long months go on under that bondage— 
as the years of prison go on remorsely for the poor 
wretch whose sentence you remember in the long ago. 
For you it was a five minutes’ paragraph in the news- 
paper, or perhaps the unwilling sight in court. He— 
is there still. We agree to things very summarily for 
others. 

In how many ways our lack of ‘‘feeling with” our 
fellow men warps our beiiavior toward them no tongue 
could tell. 

‘*What is the remedy” poor fallen nature asks. 
“Do you counsel me to be faultless in disposition ? 
That has been my life-long struggle.” Well, in the 
first place, struggle harder. If you feel that my words 
are truemake them a spur to your effort. This is one 
of the many sermons God sends to drive you on more 
earnestly toward the right. In addition, I would 
give one special suggestion: make confidential friends 
of your children. Happily, more freedom with parents 
seems a feature of modern life. Draw them out to 
express their views, and, above all, their feelings. 
Children have ideas, and could enlighten you greatly 
on matters which concern themselves, but it lies alto- 
gether with you whether they ever express them. 
Occasionally one sees a frank, fearless child, who 
wins favoritism from the sternest. by being ‘‘impos- 
sible to snub.” But itis utterly different with most 
of them. They sce that their ideas are quite 
disesteemed, except as a sort of amusement or 
pastime for grown people; and the intenser, the 
bitterer, their feelings may be, so mach the 
more closely and unquestioningly are they shut 
up in their breasts. specially they would not reveal 
to their parents, of all people, their sharpest pangs, 
since these are of necessity generally the parents’ 
work. They may talk of them lengthily to the other 
children, or reveal them in blurting hints, but only 
when out of home heering. ° Would you not like to 
have the benefit of those talks? Would they not 
teach you much about the men and women you are 
training ? Perhaps you could cultivate these revela- 
tions toward yourself. Some mothers do; some fathers 
do. I think children are vastly more like grown peo- 
ple in mind than we suppose. I remember distinctly 
what clear views I had, when I was eight or nine, on 
many of the topics that I heard discussed, provided 
the wording was comprehensible to me, I felt to 
myself so different, as a reasoning being, capable of 
acting, from what seemed the general estimate of me 
as under‘age to be anybody. I had no experience, and 
no knowledge whereby to offset one fact by another, 
but the working of my mind, I really think, was ex- 
tremely like its working now. And about- my own 
affairs 1 naturally thought a great deal more than 
other people did. Make use of these thinkings: to 


modify your regulations and plans, and to touch your 





heart against your temper. I would go further: make 

a confidential friend of your wife, your husband ; 

thoroughly confidential. You will laugh, but most 

people do not do this. Most people chill a little to-" 
ward confidence when it begins to reveal the sore spots 

of the heart, the feelings which seem unnatural to the 
listener ; no two minds being susceptible to just the 
same pains. Yet this isthe very confidence needed if 
we would be capable of the least approach to sym- 
pathy. 

At best this approach will not deserve the name. 
We will call it kindness; the treatment which trusts 
where it cannot fully see, which pardons all the rough 
edges of chance behavior, which feareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, and never fail- 
eth. My friends, it is ‘‘ Love,” after all; ‘‘ the great- 
est of the three.” It is our aim for this earth. Sym- 
pathy will be for saints made perfect. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


1, I would like to ask you what translation of Thomas a Kempis 
George Eliot quotes from in her ** Mill on the Floss’’? . The words 
have a vigorous Saxon ring, quite different from my copy, which 1s 
Dr. Malcolm’s edition from Fsyne’s version. 

Also: 

2, What is the common name of the star which Longfellow calls 
Chrysaor in his beautifal little poem? 

Also: 

8. The name of the star Mrs. Julia R. C. Dorr calls “ proud, pale 
Ashtaroth ” in her poem, ** The Place”? 

Our Encyclopedia merely says Ashtaroth was worshiped as a star. 

** SUBSCRIBER ” 

(1.) The several copies of Thomas iKempis which we 
find at hand are from the same translation, apparently, and 
from the press of Rivingtons (London) and Lee & Shep- 
pard, New York. Comparing the passages quoted by 
George Eliot with the same in our version we cannot find 
that they have any more vigorous Saxon ring in her quota- 
tions than ours give. In fact in one case we should give 
our version the preference. Where her quotation reads, ‘‘ In 
heaven ought to be thy dwelling and all earthly things 
ought to be directed thither,” ours reads, ‘‘In heaven 
ought to be thy home, and all earthly things are to be looked 
upon, as it were, by the way.” On the whole, the difference 
is insignificant. 

(2) We do not know what particular star Longfellow had 
in mind when he wrote the —_Sivening Bitar It.;ou will 
look carcfully at the poem you will see he does not give the 
name Chryssor to a star, but compares it to an ancient 
mythological character of that name who was said to have 
sprung fromthe head of Medusa when Perseus cut off her 
head. He is represented with a golden sword, and was the 
lover of Callirhoe. 

(8) We find Mrs. Dorr’s poem at hand, but we should pre- 
sume it was not a star but the moon Mrs. Dorr refers to, as 
that is one poetical name applied to it. 








A. W. R.—Westlake’s “ How to Write Letters” was pub- 
lished in 1786 by Sower, Hart & Co., Philadelphia. We 
should suppose any bookseller could obtain it for you. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE CONTRACTOR'S CHRISTMAS. 


By Caartes Barnarp. 


- DON'T believe there will be any Christmas here,” 
said the foreman’s daughter. 

‘*Why not ?” 

‘* Because this is not any place in particular. It’s 
just nowhere, and Christmas hasn’t come so far west 
yet.” 

It certainly seemed as if the girl was right. There 
was nothing save the ground they stood upon and the 
sky. It was,eas one of them said, the top of the 
world. On every side lay a vast plain, a monotonous 
level, reaching to the sky in every direction. Thesky 
made a circle on every side except the west, where far 
away on the horizon gleamed the snowy peaks of a 
range of mountains. The plain was covered with 
dead and yellow grass as far as could be-seen. The 
only sign of living things was a rough railroad track 
extending in a perfectly straight line east and west, and 
touching the sky at each end. About half a mile to the 
east was a temporary side track, and on this stood a 
train of worn and battered old passenger cars. 

The two girls were walking along the track towards 
the train, for it was their home. The foreman’s 
daughter was about fourteen years old, and the elder 
of the two. Her name was Sarah Danham. The 
other girl was Florence Smith. Her father was the 
railroad contractor. It was the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, a magnificent day in that strange country. 
The sky was of a clear, deep blue, not a cloud to be 
seen, and the sun intensely bright, far brighter than in 
more civilized parts of the world. The air was calm 
and cold, and the two girls were both warmly, but 
very plainly, dressed. Why should they wear fine 
clothes? There was not a human being, except the 
railroad people, within three hundred miles. The 
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nearest shanty town was three hundred and thirty 
miles to the east. To the west there was not a house 
for nine hundred miles, and that was on the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

‘¢Tt must be time to set the dinner-table,” said Flor- 
ence. ‘‘I must go and help mother.” 

By this time they. had reached the siding where the 
train of passenger-cars stood. It was a queer train. One 
car was marked ‘‘Lake Shore R. R.,” another was 
marked ‘‘ Illinois Central,” and the rest were all painted 
adirty red color. Two were ‘‘sleepers,” and there were 
at the fend three baggage cars, while the whole train- 
certainly looked as if it had seen better days. It was 
evidently a slow train, for the wheels were blocked 
with pieces of wood, and there was not an engine in 
sight anywhere. 

The two girls went to the third car from the end and 
went in. It was a queer place. All the seats had been 
taken out and a long dining table set up in the middle. 
On each side were comfortable wooden chairs, and 
at the end of the car was a wooden dresser full of 
plates and dishes. The table was covered with a white 
cloth, and near one end stood a woman putting the 
plates upon the table as if she expected a great many 
folks to dinner. 

This was Mrs. Smith, the contractor’s wife and the 
boarding-house keeper. 

‘*Shall we help you, mother?” said Florence. 

‘*Yes, dearies, if you can. It’s half past eleven and 
the train is due at twelve. Go to the kitchen and help 
Sing Long bring in the dinner. Tell Hop Wing to 
keep the pudding in the oven till I send for it.” 

The girls went into the next car to lay aside their 
outside clothing. This was one of the sleepers. The 
car had been divided by wooden rfartitions into small 
rooms, each fitted up with berths. The middle room 
in the car belonged to the foreman, and here Sarah 
found her mother seated by the window and sewing. 
She laid aside her cloak, and said to her mother : 

‘I’m going with Fiorence to help about dinner.” 

The two girls had a tiny room to themselves, and 
Florence put her things there, and then they both 
went back through the dining car to the baggage car 
next beyond. This car had been fitted up as a kitchen, 
and here they found Hop Wing and Sing Long, the 
two Chinamen, busy over the roaring range. 

Florence delivered her message to Hop Wing, and 
he said, 

‘Belly well. “fe catchee idee.” 

Such a dinner! There was boiled corned beef and 
broiled ham, and a half bushel of potatoes, two 
whole cabbages, and an enormous pan of baked beans. 
As for bread, there was barrels of it piled up at the end 
of the car. 

By the time the girls had carried in the big smoking 
dishes there was a whistle, and in a moment or two a 
crazy old engine dragging a platform car pulled up on 
the main track. On the car were forty-six men: ten 
Americans, five Irishmen, one Englishman, five Poles, 
six Russians who couldn’! speak a word of English, 
and nineteen Chinamen. There were also the engineer 
and fireman, both being Yankees from Maine. The 
moment the car stopped there was a grand rush for 
one of the baggage cars. This was the wash-room, 
and for five minutes there was a glorious splashing 
and scrubbing and dashing about of cold water, and a 
mighty flourishing of towels. Then they all filed into 
the dining car and sat down. At the head sat Mr. 
Smith, the contractor, and his foreman, Mr. Dunham ; 
next were the two women and the two girls. Then 
came the forty-six hands, with the Chinamen by them- 
selves at the foot of the table. Sing Long and Hop 
Wing just flew. Their white sleeves seemed to flutter 
everywhere, helping everyone at once in the most 
wonderful manner. The whole thing was wonderful. 
In just twenty-five minutes the whistle sounded and 
the men poured out of the car and got about their 
train. Mr. Smith was not ready, and they had to 
wait a moment. 

Suddenly Mike Rafferty stood up and said: ‘‘ The 
boss is going to give us a holiday to-morrow. It’s 
Christmas, tho’ it’s blest Iam if I know how we'll 
kape it.” 

‘¢ The kids are going to have a Christmas tree,” said 
Sam Lawson, the Pike County man. ‘‘I never seen 
a Christmas tree. I heard ’em- talking about it at the 
table.” 

‘** Nary a tree will they get here. There’s not a tree 

‘within a hundred miles.” 

‘‘ Whist, boys; I’ll be teilin’ yes how we'll be doin’.” 
This was Teddy Ryan who spoke, and the men won- 
dered what he proposed to do. Before he could add 
snother word, the contractor came out and said, as he 
climbed on board : 

“There will be no work to- morrow. The women 
folks want a day of rest. Besides, it’s Christmas.” 

The white men gave a cheer, and the China-boys 
said : 

“ Belly well. Allee same as Melican man.” 

The ‘wheezy old engine rattled off to the end of the 





line, where the men were at work, and nothing more 
was said about Christmas. However, it was not for- 
gotten; and every man, save the Chinese, decided to 
do something on the morrow to keep Christmas. 

After the men had gone the girls talked it all over. 

‘¢ Father told the men they might have & holiday,” 
said Florence. 
day.” 

‘*Perhaps they will help us get up a tree.” 

‘*A tree! Oh! I’ve quite given that up. We shall 
have to go without a tree.” 

‘¢ It won’t seem much like Christmas without one.” 

‘¢ What shall you give your father ?” 

‘‘Pve been knitting a pair of wristers, and I shall 
give mother a handkerchief I bought last summer in 
Denver.” 

‘*T wish we could give something to the men. It 
seem very strange to have a tree for only two families 
and forty-six men living with us.” 

**T don’t believe they will care. 
will not.” 

‘How do you know ? I guess they are humans, any- 
way.” 

That night when the men returned to supper they 
looked as solemn as owls. Even the Chtnemen were 
silent. What was going to happen? 

After supper nearly all the men began to pull over 
their luggage as if in search ofsomething. The engineer 
and fireman went out to the old engine, and, before 
any one knew what they intended to do, they rattled 
off by themselves down the road. 

Somebody said they had gone for atree. This was 
not very likely, for in a short time they returned 
bringing a piece of two-inch plank they had picked 
up somewhere along the line. The next day more 
wonderful things happened. There was the greatest 
brushing and mending of old clothes going on every- 
where. Tim Jeffers, who could cut hair, had a stool 
in the baggage car, and was acting as barber for five 
cents ahead. Some were whittling and carving with 
their pocket-knives, and everyone, except the Chinese, 
was as busy as possible. And the wonderful part of 
it was that no one was willing to let any one else see 
what he was doing. 

The Chinese were the only men who were idle. 
They could not assist Hop Wing and Sing Long in 
preparing the dinner, so they all found a sunny corner 
behind the baggage-car and sat there doing nothing 
and talking among themselves in their strange lan- 
guage. 

Presently Florence passed that way and asked one 
of them if they did not mean to keep Christmas same 
as Melican man. 

The man could speak English pretty well; and in- 
stead of replying he asked her what Christmas was for. 
The others looked interested, a8 if they had been 
talking it over among themselves. 

**Christmas?” said Florence, doubtfully. 
to-day is Christmas.” 

‘¢*What for Melican man keepe Uhristmas and no 
worke ?” 

‘*Because it’s Christmas Day. 
stand ?” 

** Make notting of him. Christmas belly great Melican 
man alle same as General Washington? Fourth of 
July?” 

**Oh,” cried Florence. ‘‘Oh, no, no.” 

** Mean no illrespect. Christmas belly good man?” 

‘*Yes, yes,” said Florence, ‘‘very good man; the 
best that ever lived. He came down from heaven, you 
know. Great Joss, you understand, and he died, and 
everybody tries to be good, like him, you see. He was 
born this day.” 

She stopped, for there did not seem to be any more 
to be said. The idea that the man didn’t understand 
troubled her. She wanted to say more but could not. 
The men spoke softly among themselves and then the 
man who had spoken said, 

‘* Melican man givee presents.” 

“ Yes,” said Florence, ‘‘ we give presents to remem- 
ber him.” 

They had dinner that day atfour o’clock. It would 
take some time to prepare the diniug-room car for the 
tree. The contractor told the men that there would 


The China boys 
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Don’t you under- 


be a good time in the car that evening and everyone 


was invited to attend. Sarah and Florence thought it 
very odd that they were not allowed to go into the car. 
Something very strange was going on. Every man 
looked as important as could be. Some talked in 
whispers and everyone was busy. There was a sound 
of hammering in the car and once or twice there was 
something said a out the tree. 

At half past} seven o’clock the contractor came out 
on the platform of the sleeper and rang the dinner bell 
furiously. Of course everybody tumbled out to see 
what it meant. 

‘‘Form a procession. Fallin into line, men. Put 
the ladies and children at the head. -Why, where’s the 
band? Bring out the band!” 

Everybody laughed, and began to get into line on the 


“‘T don’t see what they will do all 





main track in the moonlight. Ah! Here comes the 
band. Jerry Hawkins could play the concertina, and 
he was placed at the head of the procession and or- 
dered to play a march. 

**T don’t know any marches.” 

‘*Well, play anything ; only give us some music ap- 
propriate to the occasion.” 

‘* Mebby I can play the ‘ Rogue’s March.’ ” 

Everybody roared with laughter, but Jerry was quite 
sober : he had to keep up the dignity of the band. 

‘Give us ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ ” cried the engineer. 

**Holdon!” cried Jerry. ‘I guess I can remember 
the Missionary Hymn.” 

He tried it over once, and then the procession started 
and marched round the train in the cold, still moon- 
light, with only the stars and the vast black prairie 
about them. Then they entered the dining car. 

How wonderful! The tab:es had been taken away, 
and there stood the Christmas tree loaded with presents 
and brilliantly lighted with seven railroad lanterns. 
There was even one red lantern hung at the top of the 
tree. 

Such a tree had never been seen before. It consisted 
of a stick of wood about seven feet long planted up- 
right on the floor, and to this were nailed short pieces 
sticking up in every direction like the limbs of a pine 
tree. The whole thing was painted a beautiful green. 
On every branch were hung the presents, each one 
properly marked for the person who was to receive it. 

At last everyone had got.in the car and found a 
seat. Not a word was said, for every one felt sure it 
was a solemn occasion. The contractor cleared his 
throat as if about te open the meeting, when Florence 
spoke up and said with deep concern: 

‘*T think, papa, you ought to take that red lantern 
out of the tree.” 

Every one looked at the red lamp. What could the 
girl mean? 

“The gal is a thinkin’ it’s a danger signal, and we 
ought to shut off steam,” said the engineer. 

“‘It was something like that I meant,” said Flor- 
ence. 

‘*Take it down,” said the contractor. ‘It looks 
very pretty, but somehow we all dislike a red lantern. 
There should be no danger signals on the main road 
to Christmas.” 

Somebody took the lantern out of the tree and left 
only the white lights burning. 

‘*Now,” said the contractor, ‘‘we will commence 
the exercises with a hymn—a Christmas hymn. Can 
you play a Christmas hymu, Mr. Hawkins ?” 

“No, sir. I don’t know any but the Missionary 
Hymn.” 

‘All right; we'll have that. I'll deacon it out.” 

The contractor repeated one verse, and they all 
sang the Missionary Hymn, accompanied by the con- 
certina. The China-boys looked pleased, but they did 
not sing. The Russians picked up the tune, but it 
was thought they sang it in Russian. However, this 
did not injure the music, which every one admitted 
sounded very well. 

Then the contractor made a speech, and every one 
cheered, and Mr. Hawkins played the ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer.” Then came the giving out of the presents. 
The first thing that happened was a speech from a 
man from Colorado. He was spokesman for the men. 
This was the speech : 

‘*T say, boss! The boys was a-thinking you was the 
squarest man round these yer diggings, and they just 
pooled their dimes to make yer kid—I mean yer daugh- 
ter, Miss Florence, a present.” 

The Englishman cried, ‘‘ Hear! hear!” The others 
cheered, and the Chinese looked wise. The man 
stepped up to the Christmas tree and took down a 
beautiful silver bangle made of dimes strung on a cop- 
per wire. 

‘The fellers made this yer bracelet to-day. Every 
man chipped in a dime, and Luke Somers strung ’em 
on a wire.” 

Florence was amazed beyond expression at the really 
beautiful present. She hardly knew what to say, but 
suffered the man to put it on her wrist. She tried to 
say something to all the men, but broke down and 
cried a little, and then said, 

** Merry Christmas.” 

Upon which one young fellow got up and said ‘‘ One, 
two, three.” At the word “three” every man said 
‘‘Merry Christmas!” as loud as he could. Of course 
there was a tremendous laugh at this performance, and 
every one fell a-talking to his neighbor as if they had 
been friends for a hundred years. 

Then another man made a speech to the foreman 
and presented Sarah with a bracelet just like the one 
given to Florence. Sarah didn’t feel able to make a 
speech to the men, and her father thanked them for 
her, and of course they all said ‘‘Merry Christmas” 
once more. 

Then came more speeches and some songs. The 
Englishman sang ‘‘ Rule Britannia” in a highly nau- 
tical way, and one of the Irishmen performed a Scotch 
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horppipe in the most brilliant manner. Two of the 
Poles sang a duet that was really wonderful, and the 
engincer recited ‘“‘The Boy Stood on the Burning 
Deck” with a full head of steam. One of the Russians 
made a long and earnest speech in his own language, 
and at the end the six Russians solemnly kissed each 
other. Everybody listened with the greatest attention, 
and one or two wiped away a tear and said it was 
beautiful, though they couldn’t understand a word. 

The contractor then took down the presents and read 
the names on each. Such presents were never scen 
before, but really it was a wonderful tree. There 
were knives, and thimbles, and carved boxes, and 
nuts, belts, and pocket-books, and the strangest collc- 
tion of things ever seen. Some of the presents were 
only meant for fun, and others would be welcome any- 
where. Sarah had a box of candy. It was three 
months old, to be sure, but it had been sealed up in a 
tin box and really tasted pretty good Florence re- 
ceived the most elegant present of all—a lovely silk 
scarf. She knew it came from the Chinamen. Not 
one was forgotten, and every one, Chinese ard all, had 
something. — 

Suddenly in the midst of the festivities there was a 
strange scund out of doors. Who could he there? 
Not a living creature could live long on that frozen 
prairie. Every one stopped to listen. Then it came 
again. 

** Injuns !” cried the man from Colorado: 
juns. The redskins are upon us.” 

In less than a second twenty revolvers had been 
drawn and a crowd of excited men poured out of the 
car into the darkness. Others made a wall round the 
women and children in a corner, but every Chinaman 
threw himself on the floor, out of the way of shots that 
might come in the windows. For a moment or two 
there was the wildest confusion out on the track. Then 
it suddenly stopped, and there was a good deal of hur- 
ried talking. 

‘* Bring them inside,” said the contractor; ‘bring 
*em in—it’s Christmas night.” 

So they brought them into the warm and brightly- 
lighted car—two poor old squaws and two ehildren. 

They had evidently lost their way, and seeing the 
lights in the train had sought for shelter. They were 
dreadfully dirty, and miserable, cold, hungry, and 
forlorn. They were given a place on the floor right in 
front of the Christmas-tree. The children seemed 
bewildered, but when Sarah offered them candy they 
ate it with good relish. 

Then Hop Wing and Sing Long handed round coffee 
and cakes, and every one declared it was a great suc- 
cess, and that it was very enccursging to know that 
Christmas had arrived out West. 


“Is In- 








THE HERMIT OF THE FOREST. 


[TRANSLATER FROM THE GERMAN. | 
By Ricnarp Srorrs 


LD POPPEL is at home!” shouted the school- 

children, as they saw a column of hin blue 

smoke curling above the tree-tops. ‘‘Let us go and 

ask him for the hemlock before his hut. Elsbeth must 
have a Christmas.-tree | ke the rest of us.” 

**Old Poppel ” lived alone on a bit of cleared landin 
the forest. There was something strange about him, 
but none of the villagers knew his history. 

It was a dreary afternoon, and the only cheerful 
thing in sight as tke children approached the but was 
the tree. Even that was gnarled and crooked, and one 
braneh stretched towards them like a threatening arm. 
But Old Poppel himself with his bristling gray hair 
and shabby coat, standing in the dourway, was the 
dreariest object of all. He did not look as if he bad 
ever knowna joy. With an angry flourish of his 
elub he cried, ‘‘ What are you about, you young ras- 
cals ?” 

‘© Do not take it amiss, Herr Poppel,” said Heiner, 
who led the troop, ‘‘ but we want this tree before your 
door—” 

‘¢ For a Christmas-tree,” broke in Elsbeth, who saw 
an angry cloud gathering on his face. 

‘*We will cut it ourselves,” cried another. 

But they were already running, for the old man lifted 
his club, shouting, ‘‘Off with you, or J will hew you 
down like trees and break every bone in your bodies.” 

Down hill scrambled the crow, and the old man 
after them. The last of the boys, whose motions were 
heavier than the others, began to cry;.but when he 
turned his head, and saw that instead of gaining upon 
him the old man had fallen, he changed his tone to a 
jubilant shout. This attracted the attention of the 
others, and they cried, “Serves him right! Serves him 
right! Nodw break our bones, wil! you. Old Puppel!” 

Elsbeth turned about on hearing the cry, and begged 
them te return and see if the old man were hurt, and 
in need of help. ‘‘Oh ho!* answered the boys; ‘‘let 
him lie there ; he’ll be up soon enough, he’s plenty of 
time for that,” and gushed on ; though, to tell the truth, 
their consciences. were not quite at ease in leaving the 





old man alone. But Elsbeth went back, and found 
him lying helpless on the ground ; the club had fallen 
from his hand and bis face was bloody. She remem- 
bered having seen her mother wash the bruises of a 
wood-cutter with cold water. So she ran quickly to 
the hut for water ; not without a secret fear, certainly, 
but too brave to think much about herself. She found 
the hut gloomy and comfortless; one could hardly 
think it the abode of a human being. In the back part 
of the space an ass stood fastened, which the old man 
was sometimes seen riding; on one side a few stones 
were laid to serve as a hearth—on the other was a 
rude bedstead of logs, covered with a sack of dry 
leaves. 

Elsbeth found no waier, but a little wooden dipper, 
which she carried to a brook near by, filled it, and, 
returning to the old man, bathed his forehead with her 
handkerchief. Her own terror disappeared before the 
fear that he might be dead. Ard when he opened his 
eyes and started up she felt only jy. 

‘© S$ you are there!” he growled. 
my stick and I'll drive you off.” 

But Eisbeth answered : 

* You surely will not hurt a little girl who has done 
you no harm! Come into the house, for you are very 
cold.” 

‘Yes, it.is cold,” he murmured ; 

let the old man die.” 
' “Qb, no,” said the brave Elsbeth; ‘‘you need not 
die.” Aud she gathered sticks in her apron, and 
sprang into the hut; the old man following. He fell 
upon his poor bed quite exhausted, and watched the 
girl as she rekindled the fire and tried to heat some 
water. E'sbeth was scarcely thirteen years old, but 
her mother had taught her to be useful in household 
matters. 
man; then, pouring the hot water into a basin, began 
to wash the blood from his face sud beard with the 
end of her apron. Old Poppel must have been weak 
indeed to lie so still and feel the little hands, soft and 
cool, on his old, wrinkled face. When she had 
washed away the blood, and heaped fresh pine-cones 
on the fire, she said: 

‘*Now I will go home.” 

E!sbeth felt sorry to leave without one pleasant word 
from the old man. Whea she reached the door, and 
turned for a last look, her heart was so filled with pity 
that she went back, and held out her hand. 

‘*Poor maa!” said she. ‘‘ H1s everybody been un- 
kind to you?” 

He started up so suddenly that she was frightened, 
and thought he was about to strike her. But he only 
looked at her with sad and weary eyes, and asked in 
a milder tone : 

‘Why, child?” , 

‘* Because,” said she—a little embarrassed now— 
‘* beeause you are so cross and angry, and yet Christ- 
mas is coming day after to-morrow! All people, even 
the poorest, are happy on that day, and visit each 
other, and make gifts, and wish kind wishes. I think 
you are the only man in the whole world who will not 
keep Christmas.” 

‘*Christmas!” exclaimed the old man gloomily; ‘‘1 
do not know any more what that is.” 

‘Ob, L cannot believe you,” cried Eisbeth, growing 
more earnest, ‘‘ Everybody knows that the dear 
Saviour came into the world, and was good and kind 
his whole life long, and he made the sick people well 
again, and some that were dead he raised up, and he 
was never once cross or angry; even though the 
wicked people treated him so cruelly, and at last 
nailed him to the cross.!” 

Tears had come into Elsbetu’s eyes—she had been 
reading the story with her mother that morning. The 
old man nodded. Perhaps he was thinking of a time 
when his mother had told him the same. But Eisbeth 
thought be was heariog it for the first time and that 
it made him sad, so she smiled and added comfort- 
ingly : 

“‘ But that happened long ago, and now he is living 
happy in heaven, in joy and glory. Yet,” she added, 
in alower tone, and as if confiding one of her own 
secret fancies, ‘‘1 think when his birthday comes 
round he likes to remember that he was a human 
child. The little folks think the Christ-child comes 
himself and brings their pretty gifts. But my mother 
says it is because the dear Saviour makes all hearts so 
much more loving toward the children at Christmas 
time that they get the evergreen trees and hang can- 
dies on them, and all sorts of beautiful gifts and dolls 
and playthings; and though a mother be very poor, 
she will contrive to give her children some pleasure, 
becayse Jesus loves everybody.” 

‘* Everybody?” asked the old maa, sadly. 
are people whom he does not care for.” 

‘Ido not believe that,’ said Bisbeth, shaking her 
head, ‘‘ my mother says it is never too late to come 
to the loving Jesus, But now I must go home. 
Will you not come to us while it is socold? We 
are poor, but wé have always a warm room. And 
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please forgive me, but if you were not so cross the 
children would gladly come up from the village and 
gather sticks for your fire.” 

** No, no, my child; but waita moment.” And he 
took from a box in the corner a piece of maple sugar 
and offered it to her. : 

‘“‘Thank you, Herr Poppel,” replied Elsbeth, taking 
her leave. 

The old man stood in his door-way looking after 
her as she went down the hill, and his face was not so 
dark and angry as before. It was a very long time 
since he had done a kindness to any one, even so much 
as to give this little piece of sugar. A sun had risen 
in his frozen heart, and the ice had begun to thaw. 
The tree before his door, with its outstretching 
branches, seemed to point downward toward his 
fellow-beings as well as upward to the heavens. He 
spent the rest of the day and the following night in 
thoughts which had long been strangers, and with the 
morning ‘an idea occurred to him which showed how 
deep had been the impression of E!sbeth’s words. He 
smiled as he lighted the fire and took his breakfast, 
and when he fed the ass he stroked him in a friendly 
way. ‘‘ We are going off together,” said the hermit, 
‘*and you shall bring home a load of Caristmas gifts.” 
Out of an old musty sheet he drew a fur-lined mantle, 
somewhat dusty and moth-eaten to be sure, but warm, 
and no one would have recognized the old man when 
he had wrapped it around himself. Then he lifted a 
board in one corner of the hut and took out a purse 
heavy with gold, which he put into his pocket. 

It was a pity the village children could not have 
seen him as he rode down the hill, with an empty 
sack behind the saddle. But they were all careful to 
keep out of the forest, though they were certainly ill 
at ease when they thought of the old man tney had 
left swooning on the ground. But he seemed to have 
forgotten it all, and looked quite contented, as the ass 
jogged along. He was saying over to himself, ‘all 
sorts of beautiful gifts, and dolls, and playthings.” 
The ass took the well-knuwn path to the city, and 
stopped before a little shop in the suburbs, where the 
hermit was in the habit of supplying his simple wants. 
But Old Poppel gave him a gentle poke, saying, ‘‘ Not 
there to-day, comrade.” In evident surprise, the ass 
kept on throu. h the streets until they eame to a large 
store, which was on that day a veritable child’s para- 
dise. The appearance of the olj man in the moth- 
eaten cloak excited the merriment of the clerks; -but 
when they saw his heavy purse they were quite ready 
to serve him. They spread out the prettiest things— 
dolls with wax heads—moss gardens filled with sheep, 
hens and peacocks, tiny sets of crockery, tin soldiers, 
whistles, candy, picture-books, etc., etc. It was a 
pleasure to see the old man select the best, and call 
for more. ‘‘Come again, old man,” said the clerks, 
when he left. ‘here is a story told of a post-horn in 
which all the melodies were frozen that had been 
blown iato it one cold winter’s day. But when it was 
hung above the fire they were thawed, and came pour- 
ing out, one af:er another. Just so it was with the 
heart of this old man. The kindly thoughts and feel- 
ings of a past time, which had been frozen up,. were 
thawing out. As he went homeward, so heavily laden 
with gifts, he might have been taken for Santa Claus 
himself. 

Oo Christmas morning acrowd of children were 
staring at a card on the school-house door, upon which 
was written these words, ‘‘The hermit cf the forest 
invites the children of Newmarsh to visit him this 
afternoon when the school-bell rings.” What could 
this mean ? 

‘*] will not go,” said Heiner and the other boys. ‘‘He 
only wants to entice us out there to cut us to pieces.” 

“I do not believe he means us any harm,” said 
Eisbeth, ‘* and if my mother allows I sball go.” 

“And 1.” ‘And I,” cried one after anion, as 
curiosity overcaine timidity. 

‘There is nothing to fear,” said the schoolmaster. 
“Tam going with you, and shall be reponsible for 
your safety.” 

They found the old man standing in his fur mantle 
uoder the tree, which was hung with gifts, and 
sparkled in the sunlight. The children were dumb 
with astonishment. Heiner was the first to recover 
himself. Pulling off his cap he tossed it up, shouting, 

‘- Long live Herr Poppel!” 

And ‘‘Long live Herr Puppel,” echoed and re- 
echoed from all the voices. — 

‘*Now, Herr Schoolmaster,” said the old man, ‘‘ you 
know better than I do what will suit; please give 
each one something from the tree in the name of ‘Old 
Poppel!’” 

Tne old man sat upon his threshold and heard 
the merry voices, and saw the happy faces, as the 
children pressed around him with their thanks. His 


heart was warm and his eyes were filled with tears. 
“Long live the hermit of the hill,” shouted the chil- 
dren as they took their way homeward. 
Elsbeth begged the old man to return with them, 
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The old man gladly accepted their invitation. As 
they went together he asked of Elsbetb, 
‘Ob; child; what good angel brotight us together ?” 
And she answered, 
‘*Tt was the Christ-child.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
ERRY Christmas to you, my dear nephews and 
nieces, every one! How full the air is of your 
Voices sencing the greeting back to me and to one 
another! Across from the calm sea of the Pacific to 
the rough Atlantic ; from Florida’s southernmost point 
up into the snowy air of Upper Canada; yes, from 
India and Japan over to the western coast of Ireland, 
with an echo from the isles of the sea, the glad tones 
are interwoven till earth vies with heaven in its songs. 
There is never a time in all the year, not even in the 
early summer mornings when the birds claim all the 
air for their own, that is so full of music as this joyous 
Christmas-tide. Every year the door of heaven opens 
a little wider, I think, and more of its good-will comes 
down to men, and men are more ready to take it into 
their hearts. If the chorus of angels is no latger than 
it was on that first Christmas, the company to hear it 
and make it known abroad has grown from a small 
band of shepherds to an innumerable host. 

It will not be ‘‘keeping Christmas ” to tell the beau- 
tiful story of Christ’s coming, to sing carols, cover our 
walls with cedar, and make gifts to one another. The 
gifts may be given in selfishness, the greens hung with 
envy and dissension, the singing done with vanity and 
hypocrisy, and the “‘ beautiful story” may be dreamed 
over in mere sentimental admiration. Look to it, dear 
boys and girls, that the love that could bear taunt and 
abuse without anger is born into your beart on Christ- 
mas morning; that your giving is like his who gave 
lovingly and freely when his gift was spurned. Then, 
however bare your walls, however empty your hands, 
the day will be a feast day indeed—a holy day. 

I hope you are succeeding well with the presents 
you are making. Trixie is busy with her first sewing 
and fancy work, and her little fingers are becoming 
quite skillful in the use of various implements of 
needlework. Indeed our whole home is given over to 
Christmas preparations, and almost every door has @ 
notice warning people not to enter. At times there is 

greatstillness, Each ina hidden corner is engaged 
in some secret work, and then at other times there is 
a tornado-like scurrying through the halls, with mys- 
terious lumps under the arm or -the jacket, aprons 
thrown very intentionally up at the corners, and cries 
of ‘Oh! she’s coming;” ‘‘Don’t look;” ‘‘Did you 
see ?” and such rattling of brown papers, shutting of 
closet doors and drawers as would make you think a 
whole horde of burglars were ransacking the house. 
But each person you see has a very artificial look of 
unconcern, so that while nobody is deceived everybody 
is trying to deceive. There is great pretense that noth- 
ing much is going on; but_chips, and bits of worsted, 
em roidery-silk, raveled threads, etc., tell another 
story, andit is a wonder I have even had time to write 
this, for ‘‘Mamma, is this right?” ‘‘ Mamma, please 
fix this ;” ‘‘Mamma, how shall I do this ?” is sounding 
in my ears all day, and even in the night I should 
not be surprised to find a little figure at my bedside 
asking me to “pick up a stitch,” or ‘‘to turn a cor- 
ner,” It’s great fun for all of us, isn’t it? 


Pitot Knos, Iron Co., Mo., Dec. 5, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patiece: 


I am a little girl eight years old and I will be nine next Christmas. 
I would like to be one of your little nieces. 1 go to school and 
study writing, reading, geography, spelling, and arithmetic. I am 
in compound »umbers in the second arithmetic. I am Minnie’s 
little sister; she has written to you three times already, and the 
time you did not print her letter. But this 1s my first. I would like 
to see my letter in The Christian Union. I should like to see you 
sometime. 

Yon said that if we all could send a penny or more we would help 
to make a pleasant home for some little boys, and so Minnie and I 
together send ten cents. 

I guess my letter is long enough. 

: I am your little niece, 

P.8. This is to be a surprise for my papa. 


Se you are aChristmas child, are you? That ought 
to help you to be very oe and good. My love to 
Minnie. 


Epna D. 


Mount VERNON, Ohio, December 8. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I want te be your little niece. I am six, and can only print: Percy 
is eleven and goes to school; Phil is four. Then we have a tiny 
baby brother. My grandma lives here, and she is eighty years old. 


On her birthday all my uncles, and aunts, and cousins came, and we | 


had a nice time, and the baby was baptized that day. His name is 
Howard. I am named after my grandma, but they call me Dot, be- 
cause 1 am little. Mamma reads us all the little letters. Ican sew 
overseams and am working a bookmark. I can sew and print best 
with my left hand, but mamma does not want me to, so I use my 
right hand. I have 110 cards. We all have our places picked out 
where we are going to hang our stockings Christmas. I wish my 
pape could see this printed in The Christian Union, 
Your loving viece, Kispan Norwoop T. 


You print beautifully. I should think that must 
pave been a fine party, I kuow some children who 





are invited to a four days’ Christmas party. What do 
you think of that? There is to be a houseful of 
children, and “ grandmamma and mamma” are going 
to devote themselves to making the little folks happy. 
Won't that be lovely? Don’t you think some of them 
ought to write to us about it and tell us what they do? 


HARLEYSVILLB, Nov. 29, 1862, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Tn reading over the letters and seeing you have so many nieces, I 
also felt a desire to become one. I was fifteen years old the other 
week, Mother takes the Christian Union. 

My sister, mother, and I are living all alone. My father died when 
I was quite young. I havea pet canary, his name is Jesse ; he is a 
very Cute little fellow ; if I put my finger in his cage he will sit on 
it and peck at it; he is singing almost the whole day. One day he 
got his head in between the wires of his cage, and was almost dead 
until we found him. 

I will clore, as I think my letter is long enough for the first time. 

I will send ten cents for the poor children. Mary A. T. 


It was fortunate you found the bird in time. Rex 
and Carl were very much interested a few weeks ago 
in seeing somie canaries that would ‘‘ play dead,” climb 
up the spread fingers of their master like going up 
stairs and do other pretty tricks. Oanaries are very 
lovely pets. 


San-RaFakEL, Cal., Dec. 4, ’82. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I would like to be one of your nieces. I enjoy hearing the chil- 
dren’s letters read in The Christian Union, which my grandpapa 
takes. My bird, Toppy, I think very much of. The weather here is 
very pleasant, so warm we sit out on the piazza, and with open win- 

dows, while in the yard the roses and violets are in bloesom. 
I was eight years old last month. I goto school half a day, and 


. study reading, speiling, arithmetic, and have got to sevens in. the 


tables. My doll family numbers six, andon my birthday I had a 
new buggy-carriage to take them out in. 
Your affectionate niece, Gracie D. B. 


It seems to me I never smelled such sweet violets as 
the violets in this letter. My desk is fragrant with 
them now. Be sure to learn your “ tables” well, so 
that you can ‘skip around” and not make the mis- 
teke a boy I know made this morning—when in the 
midst of a long problem in arithmetic he called 6 times 
8, 42. It spoiled his whole work. 





Nov. 80, 1882." 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I will write you a letter. I have been thinking I would write you 
for a long time, but have not succeeded yet. I will thank you for 
that pretty card. I hope that the poor little children have a nice 
home and everything gocs right with them. I have a little sister 
named Fanny; she is in the First Reader in the B class. She was 
promoted the day before Thanksgiving Day.. We have no school 
Friday. Wayne will be a year old Sunday. He can walk alone; he 
has been walking alongtime I took my three-year-old brother to 
school with me Monday, and he talked out loud and I had to bring 
him home. My little brother looks real cute when he walks; he has 
@ new red dress and a little blue apron. It is striped with white and 
trimmed with white linen lace. His little red dress sticks out from 
the blue apron. 

The men bad a good crop of wheat and a good deal of broom corn. 
My uncle is just threshing now. Mamma is going up to the gallery 
this af:ernoon to stay half an hour. I think she will have a pleasant 
time there. Mamma says that no one helped me with this. We 
have gone without a girl for a couple of months, and grandmamma 
was almost worn out. I will write again soon. 

* Your loving niece, Lorrie L. D. 

I can almost see that dear little brother of yours, you 
have deseribed his dress so well. Do you thresh corn? 
I thought it was shelled. Or perhaps you meant they 
were threshing something else ; but is it not late to be 
threshing now? Why, the ground was all covered 
with snow here last night, and when I went to the sta- 
tion for your uncle I went in a sleigh. It has all gone 
now, for a rain came in the night and melted it, and 
then a great wind dried almost allup. What gallery 
did your mamma go to? Your grandmamma must 
have a deal to do with so many little folks about. I 
hope you spare her steps all you can. 


GBEENWICH, Washington Co., N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


You heard about me when I first wore pants. 
now and I drive him all over. 
can trot as fast as mine. 

Iam seven years old, and I go to school, and I like my teacher 
very much. Your affectionate nephew, 


Thave got a goat 
I wonder if your little boys’ goats 


Lx Roy M. L. 
Alas! my little beys’ goat is theirs no more, and 
they have no rides now except in ‘‘ big folks’ wagons.” 
But their dog is better than any oat; a really lovable 
and loving creature, very wise and very obedient. 


MaTTEAWAN, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: : 

I have seen The Christian Union for the first time, and am very 
much interested in it, especially Aunt Patience’s page, and thought I 
would write to you. 

Papa will not let me read papers, but he got a specimen of The 
Christian Unien and lets me read anything in it I want, which is 
more than he wil with any other paper. 

I live back of the Hudson river, on the ontskirts of Matteawan, 
which is ten minutes’ walk off. 

We can see across the Hudson to Cornwall and Newburgh from the 
front of the houee. ; ; 

If you have ever been in that region you will know how beaatiful 
it is. 

I have been across the North Beacon (which is the highest) with 
two other boys. 

We went up on Saturday, November 25. 

I have a sister six years old and another only six months old. 

I go to school to a governess and learn Latin, German, arithmetic, 
English writing, German writing, dictation, geography, and History 
of Europe. GrorceE G. B. 


Your’ writing is so plain and the letters so well 





formed that I feel like thanking your governess. The 
scenery you describe is very beautiful, and I hope you 
will grow up as strong and uoble as a boy bred in 
such a home ought to be. I shall tell the editors of the 
paper about your father’s wise plan, and I hope it will 
help them to make the paper interesting to you and 
will also encourage them in their effort to keep it pure 
and true. ° 
CHARITY’s REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged 
Papa, Mamma, Helen, and Mary Demis (instead of Christ- 


mas presents to each Other........ccceecerscceccccccceccees 14 00 
Seereaes. (°° TN NE )..0.. 0600 d9sdccsccccgenseqecsesesees 1 00 
I chin Fnac np stnp0ccceedsesqesnetenesosaces 25 
MEINE Fa na kn bei cdeb vcccsccboceeddabecsoicer esos 26 
Pascy, Pai. Gn Binge. < iiicccciisccvccccceopsvcedesedss 20 
RD, BI iied apccndsrctesle -0 xosvengnedegasensussde 15 
Edna and Minnie Dilts........ hekabes¥e0%400 ahaxtweewbbena 10 
Ns MUNI bi 0'5000kGesppess' 2,00050460k bake Kebeehee 10 
Mabel E. eT cauhhe’asrnscnetsesbhane as beaeeees 10 
BOR B.D inc cnhsiccci's. 0b dcdcncecsccctnccatetaseeses 10 

Ws bavcecinecskbccnbah-babeecscuneenssssheeneaeat $415 76 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE 








BIBLE STUDIES. 


No. 22. 

Something that belongs to man and beast, and is very curious and 
wonderful in its mechanism. The word that expresses it is also 
applied to many inanimate objects. 

The Bible associations are with a sacred rite of the Israelites; a 
certain act of a great High Priest ; the Levitical laws; the Egyptian 
plagues; a mighty man; the wise man’s description of Christ, our 
Lord ; a majestic beast ; superstitions adornments; the visiom of a 
great king ; and one of the saddest scenes that Palestine ever wit- 
nessed, 

Tell me the word. 

To what object is it applied ? 

What are the Bible associations ? 

What singular figare near the door of one of the most celebrated 
churches in Rome does it recall te mind ? 

F. Burnes Smits. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 19. 

Dove ; Hebrew, ‘‘Jonah.” The Deluge. Lev.. xii., 6; Psalms, Ixy. ” 
6, ixvill., 18; Jonah, i., 1; Isa.,xxxviil.,14; St. Luke, i, 24; St. Matt.- 
iii., 16; St. John, ii., i4, 17; Bt. Matt., x., 16. 

Venice, and the legacy fur the daily feeding of the doves in St. Mark’s © 
Piazza, or Place, at two o’clock. 

The Phosnicians have the dove as their sacred ensign. It stands 
upon a ball at the top of a staff and has a halo, or aureole, around the 
head. 

The dove is the emblem of ignocence. 

It also is a symbol of the third person in the holy Trinity. 








PUZZLES. 
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From 1-2, a silk habit; 2-3, to obsenre ; 3-4, a French empress 
5-6, a name given to Scotland in the old romances ; 6-7, a wife of 
David; 7-8, a little Jake; 92, thraldom; 2-6, the porcupine ant- 
eater ; 6-10, calamitous ; 11-3, first colonigl governor of Louisiana ; 
3-7, author of the parable of the two eagles and the vine ; 7-12. 
loiters ; 5-2, rigid ; 2-11, to adorn with pearls ; 10-7, good news, the 
Gospel ; 7-4, extract from the laurel berry; 1-6, the heaviest of 
metals ; 6-12, commanded that Paul be smitten on the mouth; 9-3, 
to take away from; 3 7, to draw ont.. N. W. Frevp. 


WELL-KNOWN NOVELS. 


1, A pronoun, a large covered wagon, and a gardentool. 2. An 
inclosure and a familiar hymn tune. 3. A cold and cheerless dwell- 
ing. 4, Equally distant from the extremities and a month of the 
year. 5. Reluctant and to ventilate. 6. A number of a certain kind 


of tree. TRIx. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. An abbreviation for one of the United Stater. 3. 
Tosoil, 4. A deed. 5. A letter. 

1, A letter. 2. A poet. 3. A piece of timber. 
5. A letter. 


4, Sooner than. 


8. L. H. 
ENIGMA. 


T am composed of 15 letters. 
My 11, 7, 9, 10, 6, is a city in Massachusetta. 
My 5, 12, 18, 4, 14, a city in France. 
My 2, 1, 3, 8, 7, 15, 12, 5, a territory of Eastern Canada. 
My whole is a body of water on the Eastern coast of the United 
States. Mary G. KI1nNé. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 30 


Scriptural Enigma.—Benhadad, Elnathan, Herod, Hebrews, An- 
drew, Witness, Dionysius, Onesiphorus, Orion, Thyatira, Fortu- 
natus, Golgotha, Bethel, Troas. ‘* Behold how good and bow pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Drop-letter puzzle.— 


The whining boy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 
Anagrams. 
Unhappy. 
Equilateral Triangle. Sacrifice. 
L Postmaster. 
EAE Indefensible. 
a 2 DBD Inexcusable, 
Vv rE G Outrageous. 


BEB kts Estimable 
Answere received from J, B. D., Frank May, and M. J. G, 
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Books ané Authors. 


MULLER'S “POLITICAL HISTORY.” 

The custom of writing recent and contemporary his- 
tory, which has latterly grown up, has more than one 
beneficent use. The reading publie are thereby 
enabled, by gaining a knowledge of near cvents, to 
keep pace with the history which is being made day 
by day, and is being recorded by the newspapers. 
The events which have led up to what occurs each day 
in the world are brought into light by these recent 
histories, and interpret what is. just now going on. 
Another use which they have is to preserve for the 
future historian the impressions and coloring which 
the historical writer, describing events in whose 
midst he is, receives from and gives to them. Such 
works as McCarthy’s “‘ History of Our Own Times,” 
McKenzie’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” and Fyffe’s ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Europe,” have, besides, an interest of their own, 
in recalling to the reader’s mind the particular details 
of important matters, which have before floated 
vaguely there as the result of the superficial daily 
perusal of newpapers. 

Professor Muller’s ‘‘ Political History of Recent 
Times ” is an excellent example of the sort of book of 
which we speak. It is written with spirit, and, in 
spite of the necessity of brevity and rapidity of narra- 
tive, its style is attractive and entertaining. The 
translator, Mr. John P. Peters, has done his work 
with unusual skill; his Engiish admirably reflecting 
the German quaiities of the original, without its man- 
nerisms, and presenting the full flavor of a good Eng- 
lish style. 
. Professor Miller’s work includes a swift review of 

events in all European countries, from the battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815, down to 1875. To this review 
Mr. Peters has added a sketch of what has taken 
place between 1875 and 1882 This he has condensed 
from an annual historical register which is regularly 
issued by Professor Miller. The translator has also 
abridged the space devoted by the author to Germany, 
enlarged that given to England, and has omitted all 
reference to the United States. The work has thus 
been prepared with a special view toits use in this 
country. It is divided into six periods, marked by im- 
portant historical epochs. The first period deals with 
the policy of the French Restoration, the starting 
pvint being the battle of Waterloo. The review em- 
braces Germany, Austria, Italy, England, Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, and France. The second period is 
that opening with the French Revolution of 1880, and 
ends with the Revolution of 1848. The third treats 
of the era of the second French Republic and the 
second French Empire. The fourth brings us to the 
final supremacy of Prussia in Germany. The fifth 
emb~aces the Franco German war; the establishment 
of the German Empire; and the German struggle with 
the Vatican. Finally, the sixth period is that con- 
densed by Mr. Peters, in which are comprehended the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the general condition of 
Europe down to within a year from the present 
time. Perhaps the chief value of the book, in spite 
of the translator’s abbreviation, is the account it gives 
of the great work of Bismarck in struggling for, at- 
taining, and consolidating the German Empire. This 
is, perhaps, the chief fact in European politics of this 
century. It represents the triumpb, on the largest 
scale, of the principle of nationality ; and it has an 
evidently dominant influence on the current of politi- 
cal events. This part of the book has been written 
with great care, and not in a partisan spirit, nor could 
any writer be more favorabiy situated for observing 
and judging this phase of political transactions. It is to 
be regretted that Professor Miller could not, within the 
limits of his plan, have dwelt more in detail also upon 
the establishment and (as far as it has gone) the suc- 
cessful working of the French Republic. The survey 
of this great event is very superficial and rapid; cer- 
tainly its importance demanded somewhat larger treat- 
ment. We have here the development of constitution- 
alism in Spain and Italy, and one portion of the work 
which will especially interest the general reader is the 
brief but graphic account of the objects and operations 
of the formidable Nihilist conspiracy in Russia. Profes- 
sor Miler is evidently not inclined to underrate the sig- 
nificance of that movement, which seems invulnerable 
to the attacks of the Russian autocracy and police. 
Another interesting portion is the narrative of the 
struggle between Bismarck and the Pope for the con- 
trol over the Catholic clergy in Germany. This ac- 





count has a value just now, when the grim Chancellor |. 


seems about to yield and to come toterms with his 
quondam Pontifical adversary, in order to obtain the 
support of the Catholic deputies in the Diet. _ 
Professor Miller’s work, while rapid and brief in its 
dealing with each topic, is by no means a mere abridg- 
' Political History of Recent Times, By Wilhelm Miller, Profes- 
por in Thbengen. (New York; Harper & Bros.) 








ment or abstract. It has all the flesh, and color, and 
sinews of a history, in the strict sense of the word. It 
measures and weighs events, as well as stating them ; 
and it is especially well adapted to the use of colleges 
and higher grades of schools, both by reason of its 
lucid statement and its logical and judicious arrange- 
ment. Three excellent indexes are added to the book; 
one general, one of persons mentioned, and one of 
dates. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. . 

Probably no two people would be agreed in their 
selection of the fifty poems which in the whole range 
of literature seem tothem choicest, but the editors of the 
beautiful volume which bears the title of Fifty Perfect 
Poems' have disarmed criticism by a ‘preface: in which 
they justify the audacity of their title, and declare their 
purpose to collect a group of poems of the widest pos- 
sible variety “and kind, only demanding that each 
should be perfect after its own fashion. It is safe to 
say that while every reader will not find in this vol- 
ume the fifty poems which seem to him t) represent 
English verse at its best, no one will deny that the 
poems selected are each perfect of their kind, and that 
the book may properly bear its title. The publishers 
have made it a unique volume in point of binding and 
illustration ; it is a quarto bound in watered silk, the 
front cover bearing the title handsomely stamped in 
gilt. The illustrations are from such artists as Fenn, 
Millet, Satterlee, Alfred Fredericks, A. Swain Gifford, 
Quartley, Darley, and J. Appleton Brown. They are 
of unequal merit, but many of them are of exquisite 
delicacy and poetic beauty. Their novelty consists in 
the fect that they are printed on Japanese paper, each 
picture being fastened to the page subsequent to its 
printing. The poems are printed on heavy paper, and 
the volume is altogether one of the most sumptuous 
and characteristic works of the holiday season. 

Mr. Dana’s Household Book of Poetry * was one of the 
earliest as it remains one of the best popular antholo- 
giesof English verse. Its reappearance is timely, and is 
more than justified by the thorough revision of the 
work by the editor, the entire resetting of the type, and 
the material enlargement of the collection. It is now a 
beautiful volume, and has all those qualities of fine 


book-making which ought to characterize works of. 


permanent value and constant use. The selections 
included in this volume represent English and Ameri- 
can poets, from the time of Chaucer to the youngest 
poet of to-day, at their best. The book has been en- 
larged by the addition of sixty pages, containing the 
best work of a considerable company of the younger 
poets. Among the notable pieces of verse which ap- 
pear in the new edition are Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ He who 
Died at Azan,” Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Bacchanalia,” 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Sensitive Plant,” Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Mystic 
Trumpeter.” An index of first lines has been added, 
and makes the work complete. 





Poems. By Henry Peterson. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) Half of this volume is occupied by the dra- 
matic poem, ‘‘ The Modern Job,” which first appeared in 
1869 and is now reprinted with a collection of later verse. 
It is a thoughtful, forcible presentation of problems which 
will always vex the soul; the existence of evil, the presence 
of suffering and sorrow. No mere argument can satisfy the 
human heart on these points, but it is possible to regard 
these problems not altogether as harsh facts with no shadow 
of relief; and to show that there is another side to them than 
what at first appears is the purpose of ‘‘ The Modern Job.” 
Itis a manly, straightforward poem, containing here and 
there some admirable passages. The characterization of 
Job and Judas is strong, and better, even, is the portrait of 
Satan. The two ministers are, however, mere conventional 
figures, and just here the author strikes a false note. It is 
impossible not to be interested in the poem, which is so good 
in parts as to make one wish it were better. The remainder 
of the volume is very unequal in quality, sometimes rising 
much above the commonplace, and sometimes not stirring 
from it at all. But it is something to have the power of ris- 
ing now andthen. ‘‘The Hymn of the Roman Women ;* 
the poem beginning ‘‘The autumn leaves are fading in the 
meadow ;” ‘‘ Love, Honor and Obey ;” ‘‘ Helen After Troy,” 
and *‘ The Song of the Serf,” are among the best of the 
shorter poems. Here is a well-rounded quatrain: 


** The rich man said to Father Abraham, 
* What is it I have done that is not well?’ 
And Abraham answered, *’ I'was the deeds undone 
To Lazarus that dragged thee down to hell.’ ” 


On page 51 there are some lines upon Freedém that have 
very little of the soul of poetry in them. 


‘* Men have two eyes and power of mental motion 
That they may gee all sides of everything; 
And learn sweet Charity and Christian love 
Even for those they earnestly oppose. 
None are entirely right and none all wrong. 
Freedom is good for men worthy the name.” 
There are nine more lines as weak as these. Contrast this 





| Fifty Perfect Poems, selected and edited by Chas. A. Dana and 
Rogsiter Johnson. with seventy illustrations. (New York: D. Ap- 
p'eton & Co.) 

9 The Household Book of Poetry, collected and edited by Charles A. 
Dana. (New York ; D. Appleton & Oo.) 


feeble talk about freedom with old John Barbour’s intense 
feeling: 


‘* Ah! Freedom is a noble thing! 
Freedom mays man to have liking; 
Freedom all solace to man gives; 

He lives at ease who freely lives! 

A noble heart may have nane ease, 
Ne elles nought that may him please, 
Giff freedom fail.” 


Barbour’s lines cannot be read without an inward glow. 
Do Mr. Peterson’s have the same offect? Quite different in 
character from anything elee in the volume is the charming 
little poem, ‘‘ A Walk,” which must be the Jast of our quo- 
tations from this volume of Mr, Peterson’s: 


* Oh, sweet, dark glade, 

Ob, bappy shade ; 
Oh, soft and matted floor; 

Oh, rocks that heard, 

Ob, leaf and bird, 
On Wissahickon’s shore ! 

Yen listened to her low Ix ve-word, 
On Wissahickon’s shore !”’ 


Quintus Olaudius. By Ernst Eckstein. From the 
German by Clara Bell. (New York: William 8. Gotta- 
berger.) In this romance of Imperial Rome the read- 
er is taken back to the year of our Lord 95, when the 
doctrines of Jesus were beginning to win disciples in Rome, 
and the cruel Domitian was on the throne. The author says 
that it was in the sublime solemnity of the Colosseum, among 
the ruins ofthe palaces of the Cesars and crumbling pillars: 
of the temples of the gods, that the first dreamy outlines of 
the ttory rose before his fancy. Each visit strengthened 
the impulse to conjure up from their tombs the shadows of 
@ mighty past till the work was undertaken. It has been 
well fulfilled. The first German edition was immediately 
exhausted, and this translation into English by Clara Bell 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. This accomplishes for 
Rome what George Eber has done for Egypt. It is a vig- 
orous way of teaching the habits, customs, and history of 
other days. The student is aided to a familiarity with 
scenes of home life, and in government, which he would 
otherwise obtain only from books of classic antiquities and 
retain only by a vigorous act of memory. The accuracy of 
detail, supported by foot-notes with careful descriptions and 
explanations, makes the story one of real value. It is true 
to the spirit of the times. One lives again in the intrigues 
and walks amid the splendors and horrors of the palace of 
the Emperor, and shudders at the atrocities that make a 
Roman holiday. The power of the old faith over a conscien- 
tious flamen, the sternness of the priest battling with the 
tenderness of the father, the loyalty of a son wrestling with 
the faithfulness of a disciple, the wickedness of an emperor 
outmatched by the subtlety of a roldier of the legion and a 
mem.er of his household, the awful combats of the arena, 
when Christian disciples were matched against the lions and 
tigers fresh from the jungles, and the loose morals of the 
day, impress the reader with the dangers of the period in 
which Christian truth is not dominant, and acquaint him 
with the facts of that section of Roman history. Quintus 
Cladius was a noble character, and the story built up about 
him is both fascinating and instructive. Books of this char- 
acter, when conscientiously true to fact in detail, are of 
great worth in creating a desire and laying the foundation 
for accurate studies in the history of remote nations and 
peoples. 


Biographies of Musicians. Haydn. Translated, from the 
German of Louis Nohl, by George P. Upton. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) The musical biographies now 
being issued by the enterprising Chicago publishers have 
been thus far a set of very attractive and readable books, 
which, although they do not give the public any startlingly 
new facts concerning lives which must be familiar in some 
degree to every one of average intelligence, present the old 
and well-known incidents in narratives that are calculated to 
interest and insttuct all whotake them up. Of the biogra- 
phy of Haydn, which is the latest of the series, the same 
words of commendation for its appearance and general 
make-up may be bestowed upon it as upon the previous 
numbers of the set: neat, handy, good press-work, and con- 
venient as a book of reference. The work itself is a transla- 
tion from the German, and an abridgement of the larger 
work entitled ‘‘ The Life of Haydn” by Dr. Louis Nohl; but 
whereas that was discursive in parts, speculative and 
analytical at times, and by reason of its higher aim and 
broader outlook frequently philosophical, the present work 
aims only to give a clear and truthful record of the genial 
compoeer’s life, and, by omitting the more scholarly and 
scientific portions of the larger work, has recommended 
itself to a wider if less ambitious circle of readers than the 
original ‘‘ Life of Haydn” appeals to. The work of the 
translator is done well. He bas turned the German text 
into simple forcible English narrative, and has preserved as 
far as possible the sympathy « f the original writer with his 
illustrious subject. Who, indeed, would write of Joseph 
Haydn without a thrill of admiration and sympathy ? 


The Romantic School. By Heinrich Heine. Translated 
by 8. L. Fleischman. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
Heine never wrote a dull book, and his wit was certainly 
never more audacious and brilliant than in this descriptive, 
critical and satirical account of the Romantic school in Ger- 
man literature. Atthe beginning Heine had many afiilia- 
tions of taste with this schoo], but its tendency toward the 
worship of authority and tradition, resulting in the accept- 
ance by some of its leaders of Roman Catholicism, and its 
adoration of medieval life and medieval thought, separat: d 
him wholly in sympathy and method from it. It was a 
school of brilliant promise, but it was what the miners call 
a ‘ pocket” rather than a vein of true ore. Carlyle, writing 
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English writer on the subject, mistook the zeal and brilliancy 
of the Romantic writers for the permanent glow and splen- 
dor of anew age in German literature. Matthew Arnold 
has emphasized the fact that the true development of Ger- 
man thought came through Heine himself, and not through 
Richter nor any other writer of the so-called Romantic 
school. - However brief the life of the Romantic school, it 
had many elements of unusual interest, and these are well 
brought out in this inimitable book. Heine saw the good 
features of the movement, and has not failed to do them 
substantial justice; but he had a merciless eye for its ab- 
surdities and shortcomings. The book is audacious to the 
last degree ; it contains many things which no English writer 
would have dared to put on paper, but it is also full of brill- 
iancy of expression, wonderful keenness of insight, and of 
philosophical generalizations which are of permanent value 
to the student of literature. 


Military Life in Italy. By Edmondo de Amicis. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The vivacity, grace and flu- 
ency of De Amicis have won him a very wide popularity 
among a large class of readers who delight in graphic and 
brilliant pictures of foreign lands and people. He has 
touched nothing which he has not vitalized by his keen 
observation and his power of imaginative reproduction. 
Holland, Spain, Moroeco, Constantinople, seen through his 
eyes preserve almost intact their characteristic features, and 
are spread out to the view through the very atmosphere in 
which they live. In his sketches of military life De Amicis 
discloses dramatic gifts which have not been suspected by 
the readers of his books of travel; there isthe same keen- 
ness of observation, the same felicity and directness of de- 
scription, the same glow of the imagination; but there is 
added to these a power of dramatic narrative and character- 
ization which has not manifested itself in the books of 
travel. Some of the stories in this book are dramatic in the 
highest degree. It would be difficult, for instance, to find a 
more effective piece of story-telling than the sketch entitled 
‘‘Dead on the Field of Battle.” It is from every point of 
view a beautiful piece of writing, with an intensity of move- 
ment, a power of graphic description and of dramatic action 
which make one wish that De Amicis would write a novel. 
No modern student of the external appearances of life has 
had a more attractive style than De Amicis, unless we ex- 
cept Gautier. 


Poems of Life and Nature. By Mary Clemmer. (Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co.) The qualities of Mary Clemmer’s style 
are so well known that they hardly need characterization 
here. LikeSusan Coolidge, she has the’gift—and a very val- 
uable one it is—of touching chords of feeling which are com- 
mon to all lives and of setting in motion trains of associa- 
tion in which the highest and the lowest have lot and share. 
She is not a great poet, but her poetic insight is deep enough 
to carry her through the outward gloom and barrenness of 
things to those interior meanings which reveal the presence 
of fa higher and more inspiring purpose than can be read on 
the surface. It is a perpetual testimony to the reality of the 
spiritual life that every appeal from the material world to 
the inner and higher world of spiritual truth never falls on 
dead ears; men and women are eager to discover something 
deeper in their common experiences, trials and perplexities 
than they are able to find on the surface. It is this service 
which the writer of these poems is able torender. A vein of 
true and tender sentiment runs through all her verses, giving 
mavy of them a touch of grace and a beauty of phrasing 
which indicate a genuine poetic gift. The volume is one in 
which experience is sublimated by aspiration, and aspiration 
made real and tangible by experience; and it has a bountiful 
and helpful message for those who have less power of in- 
sight and less grasp of faith. 


Golden Days. Bound volume for 1882 (Phila.: James 
Elverson.) As The Christian Union has said before of this 
popular paper, its popularity is not difficult to be accounted 
for, nor is it undeserved. It satisfies a boy's taste for ad- 
venture without being sensational on the one hand or dull 
on the other, and without giving him the mistaken idea 
that adventure and success are synonymous terms. The 
stories are stirring and adventurous and yet free from any 
suggestion of evil, and are well calculated to create in the 
reader a dislike for that which is unmanly and wrong and 
admiration for that which is pure and brave. They are 
full, as such stories always are, of improbable incidents and 
situations; sometimes they are misrepresented by the 
pictures which accompany them, but they are not unwhole- 
some, and the motive which they inculcate is always a good 
one. It is a pity that boys will read fiction to the neglect of 
more profitable literature, but it is cause for satisfaction 
when the fiction carries with it a useful lesson, and diverts 
the reader—as ‘‘ Golden Days” no doubt diverts many boys 
—from that which is false and pernicious. Besides the con- 
tinued stories, of which there are always three or four in 
one number, the paper contains a varied assortment of short, 
interesting, and instructive articles. 


A Dictionary of the Popular Names of the Plants which 
Furnish the Natural and Acquired Wants of Man, in ail 
matters of Domestic and General Economy, their His- 
tory, Products, and Uses. By John Smith, A. L.8. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.) The scope and bearing of this book 
are great, and asa curious volume of reference it will fill a 
unique place in botanical literature. Its semi-practical way 
of treating the subject is perhaps, in reality, of less value 
than a casual reading would suggest, but for strange and 
accurate fore the book is certainly noteworthy and, spite of 
. some slips, generally reliable. A valuable use for such @ 
work would be to assist in establishing a collection or garden 
of the various plants it mentions. This garden could be 
made on some tract of land laid out in a natural style in the 
sense of giving each specimen its most congenial environ- 
ment, whether it be low wet land, pools of water, higher 
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slepes, or the artificial tropical conditions of an artistically 
and scientifically arranged hot-house. Such a grouping 
and collection of plants would sfford a school for study and 
an uneeasing source of enjoyment for a'l lovers of nature. 
We wish some of our millionaires would take it into their 
heads to inaugurate such an undertaking. 


Revivals: How and When? By William W. Newell, D.D. 
(New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.) In an earnest and 
tender spirit Dr. Newell has discussed this topic of so much 
interest to every Christian church and believer. The book 
itself produces a quickened condition of spiritual life in the 
reader. The large experience of the author and his wide 
observation have contributed to make not only a readable 
but a useful treatise on this subject. Especially is the volume 
valuable in its practical suggestions and its adaptation to 
present times. It is written in the atmosphere of to day. 
Its references are to well-known men and events. It is fresh 
and stimulating. Nothing is more needed than a genuine 
revival, and if the earnest forceful appeal with which the 
volume closes could be heeded there would be joy throughout 
tne Jand. We commend this volume to pastors. Its perusa) 
cannot fail to warm the heart. I1ts freedom from dogmatism 
will charm the reader on from page to page, till he cries m 
fervent devotion, ‘ O Lord! revive thy work.” 


Stories from Virgil. By the Rev. A. J. Church, (New 
York: Dodc, Mead & Co.) Prof. Church’s work in the di- 
rection of the popularization of classical epics is already well 
known; his “‘ Stories from Homer” are admirable and have 
met with a deserved success. The charming style of Virgil 
eannot, of course, be transferred from his melodious verse to 
English prose, but the stories which he tells have an interest 
of their own quite apart from the inimitable manner in which 
the poet relates them. These stories Prof. Church has re- 
told in direct and simple English, and has given the substance 
of the great Latin epic. Such a work has a permanent value 
for young readers; in this instance it has been brought out 
in avery attractive form with twenty of Pinelli’s striking 
illustrations. 


Bits from Blinkbonny ; or, The Belle of the Manse. By 
John Strathesk. (Robert. Carter & Co.) This tale of Scot- 
tish village life between 1841 and 1851 is a very pretty bit of 
etching from real life, and will give the reader a capital idea 
of some of the home aspects of the Disruption movement 
and of some of the home life in a Scottish parsonage. With- 
out any pretense at literary art, the author commingles 
humor and pathos very effectively in a sketch which is either 
absolutely a pholographic reproduction from real life, or is 
one of the best specimens of realism in imagination that we 
have met with in many a day. 


The Biblical Museum. By J. Comper Gray. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This valuable addition to the 
minister’s library is now completed in fourteen volumes. 
While it is not, and does not pretend to be,-a substitute for a 
complete exegetical commentary, it is perhaps the best 
azine of material for illustration and homiletical suggestion 
for the Bible class, the prayer r meeting, and the pulpit. It is 
much more unique and, on the" whole, more comprehensive, 


partment of Lange’s Commentary, and it isless cumbersome 
and practically quite as good as the Homiletical Commen- 
tary. 

Victor Immanuel. By Edward Dicey. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) This is the last volume of the New Plu- 
tarch Series. The life of Victor Immanuel is the history of 
the regeneration of Italy. It should be supplemented by the 
life of Cavour, who was Italy’s great statesman. Mr. Dicey 
has told the story well, bringing out in clear relief the salient 
points, showing considerable skill in the interpretation of 
character and an unusual impartiality in the portrayal of 
his hero. 


The Book of Forty Puddings, by Susan Anna Brown 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a cheerful if not a humorous 
book—with its ingeniously ornamented cover and its elegant 
allowance of a page to a pudding or asauce. Every house- 
keeper will be likely to find among the forty some old 
favorites and some new candidates for favor. It would 
make a pretty little gift for aay young housekeeper. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. Lothrop & Co. have now ready for subseribers the com- 
plete poems of Paul H. Hayne. 

—Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Fielding” will follow Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s ‘‘ Sheridan” in the English Men of Letters series. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published ‘‘ Heart of Steel ;” the 
latest novel of Christian Reid, one of our most popular story- 
tellers. 


—Wendell Phillips has presented the Boston Public Li- 
brary with over 1,300 volumes of books, and nearly 5,000 
pamphlets. 

—Estes & Lauriat have issued ‘‘ The Young Folks’ History 
of Mexico,” by F. A. Ober; and a second edition of ‘‘ Winning 
His Way,” by Charles C. Coffin. 

—One of the most captivating books of the season to the 
eye of children is the ‘‘ Children’s Christmas,” published by 
James Pott of this city. The coloring although rich is very 
soft and attractive. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have issued ‘“‘The Light of the 
Morning ; Clear Shining After Rain,” by Anna Warner, and 
‘*Gellivor, a Christmas Legend of the North Land,” by 
Josephine Pollard, illustrated by Walter Satterlee. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just issued a neat pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘‘ Herbert Spencer on the Americans, and the Ameri- 
cans on Herbert Spencer,” a full report of his interview, and 
of the proceedings of the farewell banquet »f November 11, 
1882. 

The Congregational Sunday,School and Publishing Society, 





and certainly far more suggestive than the homiletical de- | 


Boston, have issued Sermons on the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1883, by the Monday Club. These ser- 
mons have been found very acceptable by numerous teachers 
who have used them. 

—Carter & Bros. have done a good service in publishing 
Hanna’s ‘‘ Life of Christ” in a remarkably cheap edition— 
three volumes for $2 50. Thisis not so scholarly alife as 
Geikie’s, nor perhaps so entertaining as Farrar’s, but of all 
modern lives of Christ it is the most spiritual. 

—Robert Carter & Bros. have republished Wm. Arnot’s 
studies in the book of Acts called “The Church iu the 
House.” This well known work needs no commendation 
here. Its republication is timely in view of the fact that the 
Book of Acts will receive the study of our Rena meas 
during the next six months. 

—The Christmas number of ‘‘ Our Continent” is given up 
to Christmas matter. lt contains stories by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, E. P. Roe, Rossiter W. Raymond and Nathan 
Kouns; poems by Mrs. T. W. Dewing and Mary J. Preston, 
and illustratione by A. B. Frost, H. F. Farney, T. W. Dew 
ing, Jessie McDermott, and others. 

—R. Worthington has received an invoice of the new 
revised Chambers’ Encyclopzedia, ia which the revisions an 
additions are far more numerous than in any previous edi- 
tion. The statistics of the United States are brought to the 
first half of 1882, and many of the scientific articles have been 
rewritten to include the results of latest researches. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have done a good thing in issu- 
ing a new edition of Dr. Holmes’s immortal ‘* Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table.” It is just fifty years since the first of 
these inimitable papers were printed; two generations of 
readers have already devoured them; doubtless many gener- 
ations to come will have the same liking for this sparkling 
wit. 

—Two admirable works for holiday gifts have just been 
issued by George Routledge & Sons: Knight’s ‘Plays and 
Poems of Shakespeare,” in three volumes, and Bulwer’s 
Dramatic and Poetical Works in four volumes. Both works 
are very attractively bound and sold at very low prices. The 
Shakespeare, in particular, is one of the very beat popular 
editions that has been issued. 


—Macmillan & Co. have issued a catalogue of their new 
books, representing one of the most valuable and carefully 
selected lists issued by any publishing house in the world. 
Among their books suitable for holiday presents are Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “‘ Literary History of England,” Crane’s ‘ Lec- 
tures on Art,” the new edition of Masson’s ‘‘ Milton,”’ and the 
entire ‘‘ Golden Treasure Scries.” 


—Mr. Joel Benton’s essay on ‘‘ Emerson as a Poet,” only 
a part of which was read at the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy last summer, and which has elicited high praise from 
various critics, is soon te be published in book form. This 
essay is intended to be an exkaustive and illuminating crit- 
icism on Emerson in the special field indicated, and contains 
many new verses of Emerson not to be found in his pub- 
lished works. The book—which wi'] be made specially artis«:,, 
tic—will contain a rare portrait of Emerson as he looked in 
his prime; a concordance to Emerson’s poetry, and a bib- 
liographical list of the various magazine articles that hav 
been written upon this distinguished author. 

—One of the most remarkable of late journalistic successe 
is the paper calied ‘‘Good CLeer,” published at Greenfield, 

Mass., which in nine months has gained a paid circulation of 
50,000 copies. The publisher, Mr. H. D. Watson, deserves 
great credit for his achievement, aud the editor, Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark, for'the excellent literary quality which the 
paper presents. The current number, for December, con- 
tains poems by William H. Hayne, Carlotta Perry, Mre. M. 
F. Butts, Sarah D. Hobart, and others; and stories by Neva 
M. Ellwood, Sydney Dayre and Helen Lee Sargent, besides 
an entertaining variety of other original and selected matter. 
The sheet is published monthly at the extremely low price of 
50 cents a year. 

—The new edition of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary,” published 
by the Century Co., has been in preparation for more than 
ten years, and so greatly has the voeabulary been augmented 
and so extensive and important are the changes resulting 
from the revision, that as now issued it may almost claim to 
be a new work. It contains about 130,000 words, with 3,000 
illustrations. A feature of the work is its illustrative quota- 
tions, many thousands of which are inserted in the present 
edition for the first time. The encyclopedic character of 
this dictionary is said to add greatly to its usefulness as a 
book of reference, and to relieve it of the imputation com- 
mon to dictionaries of being unattractive reading. The 
work will be issued in four volumes, each containing 700 to 
800 pages. The price will be $5 per volume, or $20 for the 
set in cloth. 

—The ‘‘ London Saturday Review” says of the ‘' History 
of Artin Ancient Egypt,” just pyblished by A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, of this city: ‘‘ Tosay that this magnificent work i 
the best history of Egyptian art that we possess is to state 
one of the least of its titles to the admiration of all lovers o 
antiquity, Egyptian or other. No previous work can be 
cempared with it for method or completeness. No 
only are the best engravings from the older authorities 
utilized, but numerous unpublished designs have been in- 
serted. Two artists were specially employed in making the 

necessary drawings from the original monuments, and par- 
ticularly representing the greater part of the wonderful col- 
lection accumulated by Mariette in the Boulak Museum. Mr, 
Chipiez has added greatly to the value of a work in which 
the trained eye of the architect is everywhere visible, by hi 
restorations of various buiidings and modes of construction 
and the engravings in colors of the wall paintings are a 
noticeable feature in a work which is in every way remark 
able. This history of Egyptian Art is an invaluable treasur 
houee for the student, and we may add, there are few more 
delightful volumes for the cultivated idle, who live at ease 
to turn over. 
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‘ENGLISH RESERVE. hirsute foreign gentlemen of matureageem-[ PRICK, 10 CENTS. “THR CENTURY continues to be the ideal of 
brace and cuddle one another after an absence a magazine of literature and art ”— 


In that inimitable book ,of travel, 
**Hothen,” Kinglake describes the meet- 
ing between himself and an English 
army officer returning home from India. 
They were in the midst of the desert, 
hwadreds of miles from civilization, with 
uO companions but servants, and suffer- 
ing from the intense loneliness of 
days of solitude. Two Americans meet- 
ing under such circumstances would 
have rushed into each other’s arms, 
but these Englishmen were guilty of 
no such weakness. They simply sa- 
luted as if they had been in a London 
street, and passed on. The servants, 
however, could not be brought to this 
wiew of the matter; they broke ranks 
‘and began talking together with the 
greatest delight, and as a result the two 
Englishmen found their reserve melted. 
The London ‘‘ Globe” says on this enter- 
taining theme: 


Johnson gave as @ reason for the reserve 
habitual among Englishmen that ‘‘ we do not 
ias yet understand the common rights of hu- 
manity”; inferring thereby that a time would 
come when by the better, understanding of 
those rights this characteristic would be 
effaced. This was spoken ninety-nine years 
ago, but it cannot be conceded that the 
wished-for consummation has been attained. 
In fact it may be said that with cur more 
frequent and intimate acquaintance with for- 
eigners our suspicion of them has been inten- 
sitied. But our insular reserve is quite as re- 
markable among ourselves as in our inter- 
course with strangers. As a French writer re- 
marked, we surround ourselves with a seem- 
ingly impenetrable wall of ice, but that the 
wall being once penetrated absolute capitula- 
tion follows; and even Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, in summing up the national 
character, declared that he would have men 
of any other nation as acquaintances, but 
Englishmen as friends. Wecarry this love of 
privacy into every walk of life, and under all 
circumstances. An Englishman entering a 
itrain at a terminus may be observed invaria- 
bly to ehoose an unoccupied compartment, 
and by his looks almost resents as intrusion 
the entrance of anyone else. Two English- 
men may be the sole guests at a foreign table 
@hote, may be seated within a few inches of 
one another, yet the meal will progress from 
soup to dessert without the exchange ofa 
word between them. It has, in fact, become 
almost a standard rule of propriety among us 
that strangers should not address one another 
without having undergone the formal process 
of introduction, and we are all familiar with 
the story of a Frenchman whom an English- 
man had saved from drowning, and who em- 
braced his benefactor with all the effusion of 
his race, but was met with the remark, almost 
as chilly as had been his bath, ‘Sir, } have 
not the honor of your acquaintance.” 

Hence the almost unbroken © silence 
which prevails whenever a party of Eng- 
lishmen strange to each other are gathered 
together. In the crowded trains which go in 
and out of our capital every morning and 
evening, it is quite unusual to hear a remark 
made, not so much because the occupants 
are engaged with their newspapers as be- 
cause there is nothing in common between 
them; and if by chance a word should be 
spoken, it is almest ludicrous to notice the 
absorbing interest which it creates in the 
hearts of the other passengers. That the 
characteristic of reserve is deeply implanted 
in the English nature is sufficiently proved 
by the familiar fact that, however thoroughly 
at home and free and easy people may be- 
come in the course of an evening, repentance 
comes next morning, and the meeting in the 
streets during the day is marked by all the 
old stand-offishness and formality. Every 
Englishman’s house is his castle, and in 
nothing is the English love of privacy better 
exemplified than in the change which comes 
over @ man when once he has crossed his 
own threshold. He breathes freely, and 
the outer man by which he is known to the 
world is cast off as an actor doffs his stage 
costume. 

And yet not even the privacy of home is 
always able to banish the Englishman’s re- 


serve. The habit begot of constant assump- | © 


tion in the outer world too often becomes 
second nature, an4 is carried into the family 
circle ; hence the awe with which Paterfamil- 
jas is often regarded by his olive branches. 
No man is a hero to his own valet, but the 
English father is very often a being of another 


world in the eyes of his offspring, and al-| 


of a few hours, it is, perhaps, regrettable that 
we do not see a little more of the English 
father leaning on his son’s arm, while as to 
such @ childish freak asan exchange of kisses, 
Young Hopeful after his first term at a public 
school feels himself very much above that. 
Much of our character abroad for absurdly 
pompous pride is traceable to our habitual 
reserve, and the foreigner cannot be taught to 
believe that in nine cases out of ten this is 
simply the result of shyness. Many an Eng- 
lishman will, rataer than ask a stranger for a 
light for his cigar, deprive himself of a smoke. 
He may be longing to scan the contents of a 
newspaper lying idle on a railway carriage 
seat, but because it is the property of a 
stranger he will continue his journey unsatis- 
fied. Even Scotchmen are more sociable and 
communicative than Englishmen ; Scotchmen 
are brothers all the world over, as any resident 
in the East, or Australia, or Canada, can tes- 
tify. But Englishmen are strangers to one 
.another, At a pinch they will put their 
shoulders as firmly and solidly together as 
any men; but the pinch over and the crisis 
past, they are once again strangers, and cease 
to have the smallest interest in one another's 
affairs. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editoriat Rooms of this paper witil be acknowl- 
siged in its earliest subsequent tssuc. Publishers 
will confer a favor by premptly advising us of any 
moission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

E. Cuaxton & Co., Phila. 
‘* The World Beyond.” By John Doughty. 
GerorGE H. Ex.1s, Boston. 

“Poems.” By J. Monot Savage. 

Estes & Laurtat, Boston. 

‘Young Folk’s History of Mexico.” By Fred- 
erick A. Ober. 

Funk & Waaena.ts, N. Y. 

‘“* Talks and Stories about Heroes and Holidays.” 
By W. F. Crafts. 

Harper & Brotuers, New Yerk. 

Franklin Square Library. ‘“‘ Val Strange.” 
David Christie Murray. 

Hovesron, Mirruin & Co., New York. 
‘‘Magnhild.” By Bjornstjorne Bjornson. 
‘©The House of a Merchant Prince.”” By William 

Bishop. : 

*¢ Monte Rosa, The Epic of an Alp.” By Starr H. 
Nichols. 

“The Hill Stories and Other Stories.”’ By 8S. 
Weir Mitchell, 

** American Illustrated Dictionary of Words used 
in Art and Archeology.” By J. W. Molett. 

** A Memoir of Ole Bull.” By Sara C. Bull. 
Lzt & SHEPARD, Boston. 
“The Golden Lotus and Other Legends of 
Japan.” By Edward Greey. 
* Artistic Singing.” By Sabrina H. Dow. 
“ Ruth Eliot’s Dream.” By Mary Lakeman. 
J. B, Lippincott & Cc., Phila. 

‘* Edith.” By Lavinia Yeatman. 

“The Princess and Curdie.” By George Mac- 
donald. 








By 


Maomitian & Co., N. Y. 
‘s Mr. Isaacs.” By F. Marion Crawford. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 

* The Benefit of a Doubt.” By Mary Clare Spen- 
ser. 
‘*A Symphony of Dreamland.” By- Alice E. 
Lord. : 

* History of the Negro Race in America.” By 
George W. Williame. 

i RoseRts Bros., Boston. 
‘* Stories of Discovery.” By Edward E. Hale, 
‘* Phyllis Browne.” By Flora Shaw. 
A. Wiriu1aMms, Boston, 
“Songs of an Idle Hour.” By Wm. J. Coughlin. 
MAGAZINES. i 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Magazine of Art, 
New Englander, Catholic World, Atiantic Monthly, 
Antiquary, Princeton Review, North American 
Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
STATEMENT 


BEFORE 
Che Congregutional Association 
OF 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


IN WHICH HE RESIGNS HIS MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION, AND GIVES A FULL 
STATEMENT OF HIS DOCTRINAL BE- 
LIEFS AND UNBELIEFS. 


[This Report Is Complete, and Is Authorized and Corrected 
by Mr. Beecher.] 


** Mr. Beecher’s mind seems inexhaustible. I think 
him the most myriad-minded man since Shake- 
speare.”” SPURGEON. 


NEW YORE: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pos.isHers,; 
10 and 12 Nev Street. 


We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the above notice, and to say that the pamphlet is 
in every way desirable. Messrs. Furk & Wagnalls 


have given good paper, good type, and good press- 
work in this little book. Send us ten cents, and 
your order will be promptly filled. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


THE PERIODICALS 
FOR THE 


. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ARE 


IS 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 50 cents per 
year. By mail, 60 cents; special rates to clubs. 
THE AM. 8.8. UN. QUARTERLY. 20 cents per 
year. Five copies and over, 15 cents each. 
THE AM. 8. S. UN. PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 
15 cents per year. 4 cents a single copy. Four 
copies and over, 10 cents each a year. 
THE SUNDAY HOUR, - 
ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
and 
TRUTH IN LIFE. Three new- monthly papers. 
Each 25c. a year. Ten or more copies, 9c. each 
per year, or two and a half cents per quarter. 
THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). 25 cents a 
year. Five copies or more, 12c. each a year. 
PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 25 centsa 
year. Five copies or more, 20 cents each a year, 
When these five beautifully illustrated papers 
a re taken together, they are farnished at reduced 
rates. S 
SCHOLARS’S LESSON PAPER, and 
PRIMARY LESSON PAPER. Price of each re- 
duced. ‘ Ten copies, 60 cents per year. 100 copies 
$6.00. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 1.00 a year. 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ REVIEW PAPER. 8 cents 
@ year. 
SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PA- 
' PER. Ten cepies and over, 3 cents each per 
year. 


THE ee’ anaes FOR 





As the lessons for next year are from the Acts of 
the Apostles, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
and First Samuel, this handbook will be more than 
usually interesting. 

Single copy, card-board covers, 10 cents ; 100 cop- 
ies, $8. Bound, single copies, 15 cents ; 
100 copies, $12.00, 


Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 
By Dean Howson AND CANON SPENCE. 
Eprsep By Rev. Puryp Scuar¥r, D.D., LL. D. 
12mo, 448 pp., wth map, $1.25. 
This Commentary is the latest and best evangeli- 


cal criticism and explanation of the sacred text, 
and 1s eepecially valuable for Sunday-school use, 


ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES. 


. Where can better or cheaper books be had than 
thesein the Ropert Rarkes LIBRARIEs, of which 
three sets have been published by the AMERICAN 
Sunpay-SoHoot Union? Each set consists of 
ten 16mo books, pees ger Henn 2,000 pages, and 
the three sets contain 6, pages. The price of 
each set is $1.00, which covers the postage. 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnv® Street, Phila. 





10 Bible House, New York. 








HEROES 


AND 


HOLIDAYS. 


By Rev. W. F. Crafts. 


paper, 60c 
presente, 








CHFAPEST BOOK ON S, S, LESSONS OF 1883, 
Both Explanations and Illustrations. 
FOR {TEA GHIERS AND MOTHERS. 


538 Sermons for by Rev. R. 8. Sto’ D.D. ; 
Rey Dron ov. Wei Orafia Hoyt. G. Mori, wag ta 
others. 12mo. 40 new pictu’es. Price, two vols, 
a vol., cloth, handsomely bound, eu table for 


TEACHERS AND PREACHERS. 


PP., 18 











though we may ridicule the way in which |; 


Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


T’ CENTURY 
FoR JANUARY 


CONTAINS : 


Hydraulic Mining in California, 
An interesting paper with sixteen graphic 
illustrations. 

The Planting of New England. 
The story of the Pilgrims and Puritans, by 
EDWARD EGGLFSTON, with fourteen illustra- 
tions, containing much historical material not 


before published. 


The Rudder Grangers in England. 


An amusing story by FranK R STOCKTON. 


A Look into Hawthorne's Workshop. 
An interesting revelation of the artistic 
principles and methods of NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE, as comprised in his own preliminary 
notes for a posthumous romance, ‘ Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret.” 


Who are the Creoles? 
By GreorGE W. CaBLe, author of “ Old 
Creole Days,” ‘‘ The Grandissimes,” etc. 
First paper in a series the Louisi- 
ana Creoles, with iliustrations by Pennell. 


The Debt of Science to Darwin. 
By Prof. ALFRED R. WALLACE, with a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Darwin, from a pho- 
tograph by his son, and other illustrations. 
The Trip of the “ Mark Twain.” 
The humorous story of a trip on a Missis- 
sippi steamboat, with pictures of some of the 
characters. 

Farming for Feathers. 
An illustrated paper on ostrich farming, by 
E. B. Breaar, formerly of Cape Town. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Dean Stanley’s work in religious and his- 
torical literature, by Frepgric W. H. 


MYERS. 
The Other Contents 
Include one of John Burroughs’s out-of-door 
apers, continuations of ‘‘The Christian 
e of Connecticut,” ‘Through One Ad- 
ministration,” and Mrs. Foote’s novelette, 
“The Led-Horse Claim;” intéresting depart- 
ments, andin ‘' Bric-4-brac,” 


“Uncle Remus’s Christmas Dance 
So a 


In the February number will begin W. D. 

Howells’s new novel, ‘‘A Woman’s Reason.” 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a 
number. All dealers take’ 5uvDSCriptions and 
sell numbers. 
THz CENTURY CO. New Yorx. 


The Portable Bookcase! 


Is the best for household libraries. 
Examine it, or send for circular. 





Sole Makers, 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 


Removed to No. 17 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BEST BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. By Mary Lake- 
man. Elegant cloth, illustrated. Price $1.25. 
The most delightful New England story that has 
been published for many a day. 

JANET; a Poor Heiress. By Sophie May; 
Elegant cloth, illustrated. Price $1.50. A charm- 
ing book for mothers and daughters, and uniform 
with the new editions of ‘‘Our Helen,” ‘* The Doc- 
tor’s Daughter,” ‘‘The Ashbury Twins,’ and 
**Quinnebasset Girls.” Each $1.50. 

EUROPEAN BREEZES. By Margery Dean. 
Cloth; gilttop. $1.50. 

A SUMMER 1IN THE AZORES. By 0. 
Alice Baker, Oloth; gilt top, $1.25. The last two 
books especially appropriate for ladies’ libraries. 

Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 


‘* One of the most charming books in religious lit- 
erature.—N Y.-Observer: 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
Elizabeth Prentiss, 


author of ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward.” 
One vol., with steel portrait and five 
full-page Ulustrations. Crown, 8vo. 
575 pages, $2.25. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


900 Broadway Cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Fractions of the dollar may be sent in postage 
stamps 
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CLOSING OUT 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
FINE, STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 


Clearance Catalogue New Ready. 
R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


BARGAI\S IN BOOKS. 


30 to 5O per cent saved b 7% buying —_ 
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7 Cents 

your SEDER HOWARD & HULBERT Now voy 

UNYAN?S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
NEW TOY. 


In sixteen complete sections, illustrative of Pil- 
grim os City of Destruction and his journey to 
the Celestial City, with transformation Scenes. 

EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE: THIS. 

Good fer Sunday-school Presents. 

For gale at all the Toy Stores and Sectestinn. 
Will send direct from the factory on receipt of $1. 


C. C. SHEPHERD, 214 & 216 W. Houston St, N. Y- 


The DAILY WORDS and 
DOCTRINAL TEXTS 


ear ‘of Bhestion. A collec- 
tion of foxts selected fom x ble for each day of 
erses 


1. _ 








, B50. : 
%5e.;' cloth inter~ 
b, Ag't, M.P.O., 


SAVE MONEY| 


By sending to us for our Christmas Circular of 
2,000 different kinds of Books, Bibles, 
Albums and Christmas Novelties; 


Also for our list of 
29 Choice Economical Sunday-school 


- ae cae ee 








LIBRA RIBFS.| 


&@ 40 te GO per cent. Discount 
From Regular Prices. Address : 


N.TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


MUSICAL GIFTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
The newest and best general collection. 


MUSICAL FAVORITE. 
The newest collection of the best Piano music. 


MINSTREL SONGS. Qld and New. 
The most popular melodies in the world. 


FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS. 
Unequaled array of German gems. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG. 
Large numbers of the best songs. 


The above are types of about thirty volumes, each 
containing more than 200 pages, sheet music size, 
and filled with the very best selected music of fts 
class, all permanently valuable, and all neat and 
elecant Oe on. Price of each: iain, $2.00; 1n cloth, 





THE NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM is as len 

did and upique book, filed SE 
as Longfellow loved, 

— dis Bull best in Thtgrpretod, at d costs $2.50 
plain, $3 in cloth, $4.00 gilt. 

Song fe ‘or describing our attractive and pete 

lis of Masieall. Liverature fo (ot 10,89), our 

collections of classical — 4 —- OZ- 
art or Beethoven (85 per © vol &e., 


Any Book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. DETSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 





Monday Club Sermons on the S. 


S. Lessons for 1883. 


Eighth Series. Post-paid, $1.50. 
Should be in the hands of every pastor, superin- 
tendent and teacher. 


Primary Teacher’s Hand-Book 
on the 8S. S. Lessons for 1883. 


By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. Poet-paid, $1.00. 


The Best Aid to Mothers and Primary 
Teachers. 
Send for m-ccimen peges to 


Congregational Pub, Society, Boston. 





The Year ina Nut- 
shell. 


Politics, Religion, 
Social Life. 


Vital Questions. 


ise ora |Answers to Ques: 


tions, 


Freshest Themes. 
Best Writers. 


Enrich the Home. 


Children Entertain- 


A Complete Liter- 
ary Record. 


All the News. 


Sunday-School. 


Devotional Reading 





for the Home. 


ed and Instructed. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


WHAT IS 


axe 


The Christian Union writes the history of the 
year in fifty-two chapters, and aims to present 
vividly, picturesquely, and with fidelity, a su: 
vey of the world’s life for each week. 


In the Ourtoox it takes a comprenensive 
glance at the larger public movements of the 
time in politics, religion, and society, endeavor- 
ing not only to record the facts, but to interpret 
and explain them. It is the organ of no party 
or sect, and purposes so to study current events 
as not to read its special convictions into them, 
but to get out of them their meaning. 


On the Epiroriat Pages it discusses at more 
length the vital questions of the day, keeping 
clear of dead issues and questions of form and 
detail, and aiming to so present the facts on all 
leading questions as to supply its readers with 
materials for making up their own judgments, 


rather than to impress upon them its editorial 


opinion. 


In the column of Inquirina Frienps it holds 
itself open to answer all questions upon which its 
subscribers may desire information, or the ex- 
pression of opinion. 


In its ConrrIBUTED columns, both in verse 4nd | are 
prose, it endeavors to secure the best thoughts of 


of the best writers on the freshest themes, and 
to treat in every number such a variety of topics 
as to meet the taste of all. 


It is the purpose of the editors to make all 
departments of the paper contribute to the edu- 


cation, the elevation; and the enjoyment of home. 


life by ministering alike to the needs of the 
youngest and the oldest, not only in their spirit- 
ual and intellectual life, but in their practical] 
and domestic life as well; it deyotes every week 
nearly half its columns to articles which specifi- 
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Littell’s Living Age. 


THE Lrvina AGE has been published for nearly 





forty years, and has met witn continuous commen- 
dation and’ "success. In 1883 it wil! furnish to ite read- 
ers «the poomeenene of thé most eminent authors 


gbeve-named an man eee i Tank 


6 Serial and Short Stori 
Novelists, and an mont 
Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter, from the rensof the foremost 


Essa. ists, Scientists, Critics, Discovere 
a kd tors. representing every department o 
et 


an 
THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 
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ee octavo pages of reading-matter 
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THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 


Opinions. 


TELL’s LIVING AGE has now for many years 
hetd 6 first place of all our serial publications. . 
jaang Be is nothing noteworthy in science, art, litera- . 
ture, bi ograp > phil opophy, or religion. that can- 
not be found init. . The volumes, as they succes- 





sively appear, must be the despair of the critic. They 
= Saiformly excellent, ead with excellence of 
ch a high ch 4 t es exha' 
oO! praise "—[The Churchman, New Yor 
“It easily at the head of its class, and Ue- 
gos its prosperity.””—[The Oongregati - 
D 
** The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to 
be foun a hase. "_[The Presbyterian, Phi hia. 


**It enables its readers to keep fully abr of the 
pest Sought stlan Advocste, © of Mivilization.” "—{ Pitts- 


ocate. 
ao oa no other way.of procuring the sme 
amount < = exorilent literature for anything like the 
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**No 


tennant vaine. ne Boston Traveller. 
reader — if familiar with ite 
brat om can jock the ppeons of a sound literary cult- 

“New Y¥ 

oT No other pe cation. ‘can supply y its place. It 
confaine not only the best solid lite re, but_also 
the best serial stories of the da: it Rpiecopal Hes- 
ister. Philadelphia 
**In it we find the best productions of the best 
— upon allsnbjects ready to our hand.”—[Phil, 
uirer, 


3 1s indis able in every household where any 
attempt is mane t kee = with, the eurrent thought 
of ithe 16 day. "—[Hartfo 

As much in the feosivenba of eatectio publioniions 
as at its start forty years ago.” ([Oincinnati Ga- 


cally discuss the needs and opportunities of the | zette. 


Home; while Aunt Patience. gathers about her | Cic* 


Writine Desk an innumerable company of 
children whom she proposes not only to enter. 
tain but to instruct. 


In the department of Booxs anp AutHors The 
Christian Union aims to present a complete 
record of the world of literature, reviewing new 
publications not so much for the sake of techni- 
cal criticism as for the purpose of keeping its | ¥i 
readers acquainted with the scope and quality of | 4 
current literature. It does not. hesitate to con- 
demn vigorously an inferior book, nor to com- 
mend cordially a work which has intrinsie value, 
believing that the sale of good books enriches 
the reader even more than the book-seller. 


In the departments of Sorznor anp Art, Faor 
AND Roumor, and Cxaurcn GLEANINGs, it en- 
deavors to gather up all the news of cach week 
in three great fields, and to prerent it in a con- 
densed but interesting form. It gives great 
prominence to current news, believing that while 
nothing is so important to men as the events 
which are taking place around them, nothing 
is more difficult to obtain than unbiased and 
faithful reports and interpretations of such 
events. 


Each issue of the paper contains a Sunpay- 
s0HOOL Lzssox, in which the theme of the week is 
treated in the broadest Christian spirit, and with an 
attempt to bring out its spiritual lessons ; while 
a Leorvre-Room Tatx by Henry Ward Beecher 
makes every number of the paper a pulpit for 
the most eloquent and helpful preaching. 


Ws. < pean a@ necessity as ever.”—[The Advance, 


= “Tt itor ds the best, the cheapest, and_ most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
¢f fhought in all its phases.”—[{Xorth American, 


Wil The teciectic of the world.”—[Morning Star, 

10: 

The pest of magazines to subscribe to."—[Mon- 
Gazette. 
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Published WEEELY at $8.00 a year, freeas postage. 
- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1883, remitting before Jan. ist, the numbers of 
1882 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be cent gratis. 
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Be Sure to Try 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas 
Music and Services, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


MMANUEL.—New Cantata by Doanz. Very at- 
tractive. Price $20 per 100; 25 cents by Mail. 





Ce SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to God. 
Aqpoemsete Scripture Selections, with New 


Music y Lownr. $4 per 100 ; 5 cents by Mail. 





HRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 18,—Beautiful 
Carols by favorite authors. ; 
$8 per 100; 4 cents each by Mail, 





A Pune Ro Antheme, Carols, Services; 
Catalogues sent on request. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 Kast Ninth street 81 Randolph strect, 
NEW YORE CHICAGO. 
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Leciure-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp BEEoHER. 


JOY IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. ' 


VERY one admits the beauty and desirableness of 
active Christian emotion ; and by Christian emo- 
tion I mean the higher sentiments—not the passions 
but the moral susceptibilities ; and yet there is very 
little practical and usable information on that subject. 
Thre is a vague feeling that if a man is a Christian he 
ought to effloresce all the time. It would be a good thing 
if he could ; he ought to blossom as oftenas he can. But 
suppose he cannot, if he tries; may he not bea Chris- 
tian? Is he not like a person that has lost a limb, and 
is so far deformed? Persons mourn because they 
have not strong feeling. They wish they had it; 
they long for it; they pray for it; but they do not 
get it. 

I will mention a few cases, and they will be cases of 
nersons who are sincere—who are not practicing 
Simony ; that is, who are not using the feelings ss a 
barter, making them a currency with which to buy 
hings here, there, and elsewhere. A great: many times 
you will see a church endeavoring to arouse feeling by 
united effort, everybody, as it were, blowing the 
embers, to see if they cannot fill the whole room with 
fire and flame. 

Now, the Apostleinsisted very strongly, and properly, 
on fervency of feeling—feeling that is all aglow. The 
general law is that where feeling arises it should have 
sufficient vitality and strength to make itself glow and 
burn. Languid, low feeling amounts to very little as 
an operative force; whereas, positive, thoroughly-dis- 
closed feeling amounts to a great deal. A little child 
is going to sleep; and the mother is talking to it—is 
prattling a great deal more than the child is; and it 
half wakes to give some little response. The mother 
say, “Darling, don’t you love me?” The child says 

* faintly, ‘‘ Yes,” scarcely knowing what it says. How 
much does that amount to? But the morning comes, 
and the child clambers up into the mother’s couch, 

7 eager, and full of vitality, and throws its arms about 
her neck, and kisses her again, and again, and again. 
There is a great deal of difference between a child 
going to sleep anda child that has waked upin the 


morning. You would-hardly recognize love under the 
ee two ‘aspects—somudlent and fervent—as being: the 
same thing. 

In the church there is one law—‘ fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” If any association of Chris- 
tians are going to act together, there must be feeling 
enough to fill the atmosphere around about them, and 
make tt warm andsummery. Otherwise they will not 
produce any great effect. Now and then you find a 

‘person who has a good deal of power, so that when he 
goes at all he goes witha rush. The consequence is 
that many others are very much troubled in their con- 
sciences. In the first place, they do not think they 
have much feeling. This may beso. Thatis, it may 
be so with their fault, or it may be so without their 
fault. Now and then there is a person who is organ- 
ized insuch a way that his feeling takes on pretty much 
all forms, and is, so to speak, a choral emotion. Now 
and then a person’s feeling so bursts out that those who 
see it or hear it say, ‘‘ What strength of feeling he 
has!” Another may never have had any developments 
of feeling, and yet may have more feeling than those 
who seem to have a great deal, because its variety 
goes all the way around the periphery, and the sum 
total of it is greater than the intense development of 
any single feeling. Calm, contemplative, quiet natures 
are more productive of real Christian emotion than 
those persons who sous rush, almost riot, at times, 
in feeling. 

We are not, Sintets to judge of people’s emotion 
by the clamor that they make, or by their exhibitori- 
ness. One may not outwardly manifest much emotion, 
and yet may carry a steady flame of feeling in himself ; 
and the sum and substance of his emotion may be 
really greater than if it were more apparent. The 
richest souls around about us, I suppose, are carrying 
a full-orbed heart, only it has very little exterior mani- 
festation. It makes them beautiful, but its voice is 
not heard in the street. It does not strive nor cry. 

Accepting the general fact that Christian emotion is 
desirable, what is it desirable for ?, What is the use of 
emotion? In the first place, the revelation of truth is 
often in answer to-a certain constitutional desire. The 
longing for beauty incites one to search for beauty. 
The desire for purity or holiness incites one to seek for 
it. As a desire for food leads one to search for food, so 
a desire for righteousness, and for attainments of vari- 

- ous kinds, leads one to search for them. ‘‘ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; 
for they shall be filled ”"—as much as to say, if there 
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is real spiritual hunger, that will put you in the way of 
seeking the bread of life, by which you will satisfy 
that hunger. 

There is a worse ideal, however—a selfish one. Men 
desire feeling because it is so pleasant; and in a meas- 
ure this is all right; but to suppose that the pleasure 
which one experiences in truths that are perceived in 
a high, excited state of feeling, represents distinctively 
a Christian state, is an error. It is oftentimes the 
case that persons who are without any conscious emo- 
tion are more truly children of Christ than those who 
are very happy—not, however, that I would throw 
any discredit upon happiness. For instance, when a 
map, in time of war, stands where the stress of battle 
absorbs everything, there is nothing in the mind of the 
danger and pain, but persistent, stern manhOod that 
holds him up; and there is a nobility in that which 
could not be fownd anywhere else. A person may 
mourn that he hasso little religious feeling ; and yet to 
the observation of others he may, in the midst of bodily 
discomfort, be sunning his whole soul in the very light 
and spirit of the Gospel. Because, his duty being of a 
painful kind, he is without uprising, upspringing feel- 
ing, so that he sings as a lark, he thinks heis devoid 
of emotion. No pleasurableness of experience is 
worthy of consideration and gratitude like that of our 
deepest and truest feelings that flow through channels 
where happiness is given up at times; and you are 
not devoid of Christian emotion simply because you 
are not very joyful and happy. 

Then comes what is called Simony: or a use of men’s 
feeling which is very common, and I ana afraid is very 
wicked. You will recollect the story of Simon, 
who, leoking upon the Apostles as being above him a 
step or two, joined himself to them, and who, when he 
saw miracles wrought, took the most natural course 
in the world, and asked, ‘‘ What shall I pay for this 
power ?” Peter came down on him like thunder, and 
said, ‘‘Your money perish with you!” And scolded 
him for thinking that the power by which those 
miracles were wrought could be bought with money. 
The man showed a very good trait when he said, ‘‘ Pray 
for me.” He waked up, and began to think that there 
was something rather questionabl« in u-t having seen 
it before. The traffic in the Holy Ghos. struck the 
Apostle in one way, because he hau iw enlightened 
view of what it was ; Simon, looking at it .a another 
way, and supposing it to ue only a higher form of the 
black art, did not know why he should not buy it as 
he would any other knowledge. When he was told 
that it was wicked he abandoned the thought, and 
asked the Apostles to pray for him. But would his 
buying the divine Spirit have been anything else than 
that which we see constantly, where persons use the 
cloak of Christian feeling for the purpose of carrying 
out some end—it msy be estavlishing a reputation, or 
gaining applause—by using the most sacred elements 
of a man’s experience in life? 

One man wants to get around another man; and he 
says, ‘‘I am your-friend, and always have been,” and 
goes on to tell him very pleasant things, saying, ‘‘T 
will stand by you; I always did admire you and love 
you.” This is merely the using of one’s putative love 
as a means of gaining the favor of another. It is tak- 
ing the most sacred attribute of the human soul, love, 
and bringing it into the markct, and employing it as 
bogus coin. ‘Where it is real itis bad enough; but 
where itis simply affectation it is worse. Have we 
never used our best part to serve our worse part? Do 
we'not take the consecrated elements of the soul— 
those by which the Holy Ghost itself acts on us, or 
through us—and make them serve our pride, our ambi- 
tion, our avarice? We are not only to have right feel- 
ings, but we are to use them rightly. 

In regard to emotion, there is very little education 
or instruction except how it is to be produced. We 
know the general law ; we know that we should read 
the Bible and pray if we are going to have feeling; but 
if I wanted to make a man feel I would deal with him 
as Ishould deal with aman that { wanted to make 
good-natured. If I wanted to make a man good- 
natured I should go to him and change his mood by 
bringing before his mind things that tend to produce 
good-nature. The nurse knows how to change the 
mood of the child, and make him good-natured. She 
knows that it would be folly to say to the child, ‘‘ Stop 
scowling,, and be good-natured.” What does she do? 
She takes the child and puts it in some situation 
where its thoughts will be away from the things that 
are annoying to it, and directed to things that incite 
its feelings pleasurably. She changes the point of 
observation in the child, and thus she produces the 
result in him that she wants. 

Oftentimes, if a man is despondent, he says to his 
partner, ‘‘ You must attend to this business ; Iam going 
to take a walk and see some friends, here and there ;” 


by-and-by he comes back and says, ‘‘ Well, I feel 


better.” He was gloomy and foreboding, and he went 
into society which experience had taught him tended 


} yo lift his spirits, and give him agreeable feelings, and 





in that way he sought to change his mood from des- 
pondency to cheerfulness. 

When a mua wants to have a more vivid realization 
of the truth, and goes into his closet and prays, ‘‘ Lord, 
give me to see thy face; grant me the light of thy 
countenance and the joy of thy salvation;” and if, 
after he has prayed that over three or four times, these 
blessings do not come, he says, ‘‘ Ido not seem to find 
any acceptance at the throne of grace.” 

Suppose I should go out and make a bed in my gar- 
den, and say, ‘‘ Lord, be pleased to reveal to me twenty 
tulips,” and they should not come; suppose I should 
pray the same thing four or five times over, and then 
they should not come; and suppose the Lord sent an 
angel to explain te me the reason why this prayer 
was not answered. The angel would.say, ‘‘ Have you 
planted any tulips?” “No.” ‘‘ Well, if you plant 
some tulips you will get blossoms ; if you do not, you 
will get none.” 

So it is in regard to persons who pray for the Divine 

Spirit. Itis said to them. ‘‘ What have you done? 
You have all the capacity of emotion, and you will 
have it if you employ the ordinary methods by which 
experience teaches us that we are to come to it.” You 
want to realize the presence and beauty of God; and 
the way in which to come to that realization is to read 
such books, or sing such hymns, or associate with such 
people, as will inevitably raise your mind to sucha 
conception. Persons may obtain the state of mind 
which they desire by using the instruments which 
tend to produce that state of mind; as by using proper 
means an extremely sad state of mind may be changed 
to one that is hopeful or resigaed. 
- Persons may excite in themselves a glow of compas- 
sion, not by toasting their feet by the fire, and saying, 
‘*Lord, teach me compassion,” but by going and see- 
ing an object that requires compassion. 

So there are causes which are calculated to produce 
emotion; and if you employ them cause and effect 
will be as constant as the law of God, Therefore, if 
you want emotion, use those instruments which, time 
out of mind, have been blessed to the efficacious de- 
velopment of that quality. If you say, ‘‘ I am tired, I 
am weary,” go to bed, go to sleep; and in tne morn- 
ing, wheu your nerves, that have been overtaxed, are 
refreshed, they will give forth tones of music; or, 
when one’s powers in certain directions are changed, 
a change of state of mind may be a relief to him. Then 
again, one may be tired not mentally, but—physically ; 
or not physically, but mentally ; in which case the way 
to come to feeling is not to try to get it. Let the mind 
or the body, as the case may be, become rested and 
refreshed by food or sleep, and the feeling will come 
of itself. I have known persons that were so perpetually 
harping on one chord that they wore out the suscep- 
tibility of that chord, and actually produced morbid 
conditions of mind; and the cure for them was not to 
excite the mind by more intense effort in the same 
direction. That would make them worse. What they 
want is a very different regimen; in such cases the 
question is not one of mere feeling. 

If I want to write, nine times out of ten I rise early 
in the morning and get some book which is of an ex- 
citing character—that is, one which excites me to 
thought and feeling, as do the writings of De Tocque- 
ville, Matthew Arnold, and others—and I read for. half 
an hour. As soon asI begin to read 1 begin to feel; 
and then the wheels begin to turn, and the machine 
begins to grind again, and I can sit down and prepare 
a sermon without any trouble. During the fifty-two 
years of my labor I do not suppose there have been forty 
years in which I have not read books, excerpts, or 
something of that kind, in order to get my mind start- 
ed and watmed up to its work. I put myself in com- 
munication with the thoughts, the stirring influences 
of other persons, and then I have no difficulty. By 
sitting at the table, and putting down my head, and 
pushing through, I could get up an excitement, but it 
would be laborious and wasteful; whereas the other 
way is natural and pleasing. IfI were engaged in at- 


tending to some important business, and were called 


to officiate at a funers], in order to bring myself into a 
state of mind adapted to the occasion I should go, if I 
could, to some friend who was musical, and should ask 
that friend to sing me some tunes that would draw my 
mind from the business, and to the subject on which I 
wished it to act; and two or three tunes of that kind 
would bring me right into sympathy with the wants of 
the circle to which I was going ; gnd when I began 
to speak to them my mind would serve me. 

The same is true in regard to great men, as indicated 
by their biographies. I never could read without 
emotion the last entries Henry Martyn made 1n his 
diary, where he tells how, in sorrow, he sat in an 
orchard under atree and looked upon the terrible state 
of things around about him. He was one of those 
quiet but, exquisite martyrs that we occasionally see. 
He consecrated himself to the ministry in the Episco- 
pal Church. He was ripe in scholarship, and he de- 

voted himself ‘o mission work. He was engaged to a 
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congenial and beautiful young woman whose parents 
would not allow her to go into the missionary field ; so 
he crucified his heart and went alone, and was thrown 
into one of the most difficult of all places among the 
heathen, where he felt that he made but little pro- 
gress in their conversion until he made their cause 
his own. You might not be so excited in reading his 
history as I am, but you can produce feeling by taking 
up, as if it were your own, the cause of those who are 
unfortunate. 

There are persons who come to prayer-meeting and 
complain that it is socold. Yes, and they are the 
lumps of ice that make it so.“ Persons come here 
thinking that I am going to blow them up to a flame. 
You get what you bring. If persons want to be warm, 
let every one of them bring a brand with him. Let 
every one bring feeling, if God gives itto him. And 
when you come do not scatter yourselves all over the 
room. [ should like to see a man kindle a fire by 
putting one stick in one corner of the stove, another 
stick in another corner, another in another, and an- 
other in the other. He might blow them till doom’s- 
day and not be able to make them burn thus separated 
from each other. What is needed is that each of you 
should have fuel for feeling; and then be willing to 
throw it on the pile. Do not be so dainty as to say, 
‘“Thave nothing but a pine stick;” if you have not 

. hickory, bring what you have. No matter what the 
wood is, bring an armful of it. If you have only a 
handful of twigs, bring them. If you have a bunch 
of sweet-smelling incense, and nothing more, bring 


that. en 
THE TALK OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 


Professor Lounsbury, in his recent admirable life 
of Cooper, gives a graphic account of English ignor- 
ance of American affairs and contempt for American 
manners half a century ago. Things’ have decidedly 
improved in the interval ; aleading English newspaper 
resents Mr. Warner’s recent comments upon England 
in the “Century.” It is now admitted that 
we speak the English language. A correspondent 
of the Manchester ‘‘ Examiner ” goes so far as to say 
that American girls talk well! ‘‘ We are told that talk- 
ing is only a variety of singing, and in listening to the 
talk of American ladies that doctrine becomes easily 
acceptable. At first the pitch sounds somewhat shrill, 
though not disagreeably, only unaccustomedly so. 
By and by you begin to likeit, as presumably weshould 
like any keynote coming from pretty lips. There 
always seems a note of interrogation at the end of 
the spoken sentences of American ladies, and a sort of 
cosey querulousness, not so much plaintive as sym- 
pathetic, a splinter, peradventure, of the pity which is 
said to be dangerously near to love. Nevertheless, 
over the rows of lounging chairs on deck, there 
seemed to brood a sort of cooing sound as of well- 
contented doves. The young American ladies take 
the talking reins in their hands very early in life, At 
fifteen they ease their mammas considerably in that. 
respect, and, singularly enough, with their mammas’ 
consent. The English mammas, at that age, wou!d 
prefer conversationally sleeping daughters. 

About this early American talk there is no gabble. 
These young women rising sixteen speak as deliber- 
ately and naturally as Mr. Henry Irving, and without 
the mocking twinkle of having something in reserve 
which renders the talk of that eminent actor not un- 
pleasantly irritating. Euglish girls at the same age 
talk, as it were, with their hands behind them, as if to 
conceal a skipping-rope. The Yankee giri looks you 
straightly and serenely in the face—we never ourselves 
shirked the ordeal—and screels off an easy bobbin of con- 
versation; you may act as “ piecer” if you please, but 
generally she does the ‘‘ piecing” herself; you have sat 
down to talk to your companion as a child, and 
before the talk is over an interval of three years is 
supposed to have elapsed, and you say good afternoon 
to a self-possessed woman. Should any one run 
away with the idea that all this is unnatural 
or precocious, he should be undeceived. For us it 
was one of the pleasantest pastimes on the ship—and 
when the sun was shining and the waves were: danc- 
ing there could be no more agreeable accompaniment 
than the unaccustomed chant of the New England 
dialect, with its note of interrogation at thre end. ” 














JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 


The tendency of the uncultivated mind to judge of 
the ability.of men by their personal appearance has 
often had humorous illustrations. Alexander Stephens, 
of Georgia, is the latest victim of this habit. A 
countryman came up to a fine-looking gentleman, in a 
train on which the Governor was, and shaking hands 
with him said: ‘‘ Governor, gan I have the honor of 
shakin’ hands with you?” ‘ Certainly,” was the re- 
ply. ‘But Iam not the Governor—here he comes 
now.” “Is that him?” “That is Governor 
Stephens.” ‘‘ Well, Pll be derned!” ‘* What did you 


remark?” ‘ I'd hearn he was a prodigy; butif that’s 
the biggest man that they could trump up for Gov- 
ernor of Georgy, I think we'd better leave the State, 
for the country’s degeneratin’.” ‘‘ We don’t estimate 
a statesman by his physical development; it’s the 
brain. The Governor has the greatest brain in 
Georgia.” ‘‘I don’t care nothin’ about brain. But 
the idea of a man bein’ Governor that’s got to be car- 
ried aroun’ like a bundle o’ clothes!” 








ENTERTAINING A BURGLAR. 


Miss Linda Gilbert is widely known as one who has 
given years to prison reform and has done much 
to render the condition of prisoners more tolerable. 
On Saturday night, Dec. 9, Miss Gilbert was aroused 
by a noise in her room on the second floor of 
her house in West Forty-third Street, in this city. 
What followed she told in her own language to a 
‘¢ Herald” reporter : 


“When I awoke,” she said, ** and realized what was happening, I 
thought almost with pleasure, ‘ Now I shall have a chance of watch- 
ing one of my black sheep at his work.’ He carefully lifted the 
window sash and stepped into my room, crouching aown a little and 
looking stealthily toward the bed as he did so. A light was burning 
dimly in the next room, and, as the folding doors were open, I had 
every opportunity of watching him. He did not seem to me to be an 
experienced burglar, he for made too much noise. He wore rab- 
bers on his feet, but he had no tools or weapons with him so far as I 
could judge. The dressing-case—that one right behind you—is close 
to the window, you see, and he got down on his knees in front of it 
fumbled about the drawers a moment, and then caught sight of my 
watch lying on top. I wear no jewelry, and the time-piece is about 
all he could have found of value in the dressing case. I slid noise- 
lessly out of bed, and, just as his hand fell upen the watch, my own 
hand fell upon his shoulder. He drew back in surprise and dropped 
the watch. 

 ¢ Hallo!’ I said, * don’t you know that you are robbing one of 
your friends ?’ 

‘¢¢ N-no,’ he stammered, ‘ I don’t know who you are.’ 

** © Well, I’m Linda Gilbert.’ 

* *Are you ?’ he asked, looking me then straight inthe face. ‘I 
have heard of you, but you never saw me in prison, I have never 
been in prison.’ ” 

The reporter asked, ‘‘ Weren’t you afraid of him, Miss Gil- 
bert 2?” 

‘SNo; why should I be?” 

“Not alittle bit?” 

“No; I am not afraid of the worst man in the world. He said to 
me, ‘I must go; I haven’t taken anything.’ ‘ No, you must not go,’ I 
replied; ‘ you must sit down a little while; I want to talk with you.’ 
He sat down as a child might have done, and I declare he looked as 
pleased as a child when I offered to talk with him. I turned up the 
light and took a good look at him. He was a tall, thin man, with 
sandy hair; his clothes were scanty and his hands looked like these 
of aworkingman. He seemed sickly, and said he was threatened 
with hemorrhage of the lungs. When he coughed [ pushed the cus- 
pidor toward him, and the next morning the chambermaid told me 
there was blood in it. 

THE BURGLAR’S STORY. 


’ ‘67 asked the man a great variety of questions, and he answered 
them all without seeming evasion. He said his name was Robert 
White, that he lived at such a number Mulbérry Street, that he had 
a wife and threecchildren. His wife suffered with ague and his chil- 
dren were sickly. He had been on strike, he said, and after that 
could get no work. His family were starving, and one day he had 
an Opportunity to steal a watch. He did so, and had stolen two 
others since. He began to think it was the only way he had of liv- 
ing. It had been his intention, he said, to steal enough to take his 
family somewhere in the country. He could not support them in 
New York. My father occupied the room underneath this, and a 
brother of Mr. Theodore Thomas was in fhe house. I was afraid of 
awakenjug them, because my father is extremely nervous and Mr. 
Thomaé hates burglars and would either have shot this one or have 
had bim arrested. My secretary, a lady, slept upstairs, and I called 
her. We went to the kitchen and filled a market basket with things 
to eat—two ducks that I had ordered for Sunday’s dinner; some 
jVegetables, bread, andsoon. This basket I gave to the man, to- 

gether with a five-dollar bill and some advice, and he went out by 

the front door with as glad a face as one could wish tosee, When 

my father heard of it next day he was so excited that he left at once 

for our country house, I tried to hunt up the man’s family in Mul- 

berry Street but I couldn’t find them. I presume we mistook the 

number he gave us.” 

THE MORAL OF IT. 

“And now.” said Miss Gilbert, “I don’t know whether I am wise 
in telling the story or not, Some will condemn me, and say I am en- 
couraging crime ; but others will see that I have discovered the prin- 
ciple that ought to actuate the world in its treatment of the criminal 
classes. Most people are in favor of shooting burglars, but I’m not. 
I have heard of clergymen, even, who have shot burglars when their 
houses were entered, as if, when ‘the Lord made Christians, he put 
guns in their hands to kill sinners with. Rich men who have been 
robbed will have no mercy on the robbers, not a moment’s coneider- 
ation for the causes which have led them into crime and no thought 
for the only course that ean ever bring them back to honest lives. 
The only reason why the very rich escape is that they are so well 
protected. Jay Gould, when he rides down-town, has an armed man 
beside him ; Mr, Vanderbilt the same, and the Stewart marble man- 
sion is always under the eyes of detectives. I have heard more 
threats made by criminals against the few very rich than against all 
the rest of the world, and there will be a terrible reckoning some day 
unless the very rich avert it in time and by proper methods. I wrote 
as much to Mr. Vanderbilt to-day. Ihave spent ali my small for- 
tune in the work of my prison reform society, and Itold him that 
we were at a standstill for want of money. ‘ Help send some thou- 
sands of these to places where they can be self-supporting,’ I wrote 
him, ‘and the houses and property and persons of rich men will be 
safe,’” 








FORTUNES IN OIL. 


An Irishman recently made half-a-million by a 
‘* find” of good ore in a mine supposed to be valueless. 
The next day he opened an office with a pine table and 
two chairs for furniture. Seating himself in one of 





the latter he sharpened two lead pencils, placed one 


over each ear, and was ready for business. A friend 


dropped in: 
‘* How’s business, Pat?” 
‘*Bizness !” said Pat, with a lofty air, ‘‘ bizness! 
Ten lid pincils a day would do me business.” 

The Alleghany ‘‘ Mail” gives an account of some oil 
speculators who must use ‘‘ pincils” by the gross: 


The fame of ** Coal Oil Johnny,” his magnificent fortune and reck- 
leas extravagance, still lives, although the hero is working on the 
Tidewater pipe line at Williamsport at two dollars and a half a day. 
But Mr. John Steele is not the only man who has acquired vast 
wealth in the petroleum regions. There are many men in the cities 
and towns of the oil regions who have amassed princely fortunes and 
are solid business men. There are many others who have accumu- 
lated riches, and, like **Coal Oil Johnny,” been bereft of them by 
the changing fortunes of the precarious business. Captain Vander- 
grift, of Pittsburg, has made seven or eight millions out of the oil 
industry. Marcus Hulings and Wesley Chambers, of Oil City, have 
each accumulated three or four millions, and many others have piled 
up fortunes during years of successful business, but the present 
year has seen more fortunes in a day than ever before, Oil specula- 
tion has reached a prominence far beyond a year ago, Saffering 
for years from an over-production, values in the producing regions 
reached a minimum, when the great wells of the famous Cherry 
Grove region began pourirg forth their floods of oil. But suddenly 
those great wells stopped flowing and production and censumption 
came in close relation to each other. Like a spring pressed down by 
some heavy weight and suddenly released, the price of oil bounded 
upward. Speculators who had experienced scouts in the wells had 
the decrease in production foreshadowed to them, and bought 
largely, while prices were between 50 and 60 cents, so that when 
the boom came and carried prices up to $1.25 per barrel they real- 
ized fortunes of great magnitude, 

All this was done in the space of two months, One Oil City 
broker daring the first week in September bought 4,000,000 barrels at 
an average price of 55 cents per barrei, and during the first week of 
November sold this oil at an average price of $1.30, clearing the net 
sum of $3,000,000 in two months, while others made as high as 
$2,000,000 inthe same time. Of course, some of the brokers and 
speculators lost heavily by being short when the advance began, but 
they covered as rapidly as possible, the 32,000,000 barrels of oil in 
stock being enough to go pretty well around. But when prices 
reached the highest points the poor lam bs were shorn of the fruits 
of their toil. The intense excitement of the great efforts of the 
bulls, when prices were sent flying past the dollar mark, drew into 
their vortex hundreds of laboring men and merchants who put up 
their few hundreds as margins, and bought, only to be informed a 
few honrs later that the decline in prices had swept away the earn- 
ings of years of saving and toil. It was the same old story of poor 
fools putting their allon another man’s game. Of course the 
capitalist, even if he did buy at the top, could keep putting up 
margins and wait for another advance, but the man who had his 
all invested had to be mercilessly sold out. 








SCIENCE AND ART. 





AKT FEATURES OF THE WEEK IN NEW YORn. 

The principal event in artistic circles during the 
past week was the opening reception of Raphael’s 
‘*Madonna of the Candelabra,” concerning which 
much has been said and written since its arrival in 
America some weeks ago. Of the picture itself, it 
will be remembered that it is circular in shape, about 
two feet and a quarter in diameter, and is painted 
upon two panels of walnut. The figure of the Virgin 
is half length, and on her right arm she supports the 
infant Christ, while over the heads of each are the 
usual halos, and in the background are cherubs, 
and the candelabra ftom which the picture takes its 
designation. The picture, it is said, was for a long 
time owned by the Borghese family of Rome, subse- 
quently by Lucien Bonaparte, and the Queen of Et- 
ruria, from whom it went to her son, the Duke of 
Lucca; and thence came into the possession of the im- 
mediate ancestors of the present owner, Mr. Munro 
Butler-Johnstone of London, who prizes his picture at 
$200,000. The following admirable description we 
clip from the New York ‘“ Tribune’s” account of the 
picture : 

The essential part of the composition is of course the Virgin and 
the infant Jesus, while the heads of the angels just visible on either 
side appear to have been thrown in as accessories. The Virgin is 
shown at half length, with eyes modestly cast down, gently sup- 
porting the infant Jesus, who sits upon her right, his animated 
countenance turned slightly ioward the left. The face of the Virgin 
is pale, that of the Child shows a deeper coloring. The outer gar- 
ment of the Virgin is a blue tunic, beneath which appears at the 
neck and sleeves a reddish under vestment. Over her shoulder 
hangs a veil of brownish coloring, striped with gold. The child is 
naked, and around his head, as around that of the mother, appears 
the usual halo. Beneath, on either side, is the head and hand of an 
angel, the latter raising the candelabra from which the picture takes 
its name. 

The artists criticise the picture somewhat sharply ; 
‘and one or two even question its genuineness. Look- 
ing at it from the point of view of an amateur we can- 
not join in the criticism of the technical critics. 
There is nothing remarkable about the baby, a 
mere chubby laughing boy; but the picture of 
the mother presents an ideal of motherhoo4, in its 
perfect purity, and its virgin modesty and shrinking 
down-cast eyes, simply indescribable. We can well 
understand how the devout should worship - before 
such an ideal as this awakens in one who surrenders 
himself to its subtle and sacred influence. 





—The chief musical events ‘of the week were the 
secoud and third performances of Gounod’s ‘‘Re- 





demption ;” which has been already noticed in these 
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columns, at the time of its production in Birmingham 
and also of its first performance in New York 
last week. 


—The “ Sidereal Messenger” for December has for its lead- 
ing articles papers by W. A. Rogers, A. Marth, the Rev. O. 
Fisher, R. Proctor, and Mr. Morrison, calculated to increase 
popular knowledge and interest in astronomical fields. 
There is a copious supply of editorial comment on current 
astronomical phenomena, chiefiy on the great comet of 1882 
and on smaller comets in general. It is pleasant to read that 
this exceilent pamphlet, ‘‘devoted exclusively to popular 
astronomy,” is “‘ receiving unexpected and generous aid,” 
and has been commended by many American and European 
astronomers. 

—The ‘Art Amateur” for December is a specially inter- 
esting number. In the supplement are some excellent de- 
signs for Christmas decoration, both for the church and for 
the house, while after ‘‘ Montezuma’s Note-Book,” always 
attractive with its sprightly paragraphs on all the 
latest artistic gossip and news, comes sn interesting article 
on Hubert He: komer, with portrait and illustrations of his 
most celebrated works. Of the portrait, although sketched 
from life by his talented young cousin of Cleveland, it is 
only fair to say that it fails to convey a sufficiently strong 

’ impression of the fire and determination that are so evident to 
one who has ever seen Mr. Herkomer’s face and caught the 
flash of his piercing black eyes. The articles on ‘‘ Historical 
French Furniture,” and on ‘‘ Art in Common Things,” are 
entertaining and instructive, and a spice of discussion is ad- 
ded to the feast by a characteristic article of Mr. Clarence 
Cook on the ‘‘ Luca della Robbia,” recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum. Mr. Cook fails to sing its praises so 
highly as have other writers, and designates it as ‘‘ an in- 
ferior though showy work of a school, not the work of a 
master.” He even goes so far as to intimate that it has re- 
ceived certain judicious—or injudicious—‘‘ doctoring”’ by 
the museum authorities, in a manner similar te that em- 
ployed in the case of the Cesnola collection, so recently the 
object of much discussion. 

—There are a number of remarkably fine plates in the 
latest quarterly volume of ‘‘ L’Art,” the superb art publica- 
tion of France, a counterpart of which does not exist in 
America. Many of the plates are reproductions of some of 
the last Salon pictures, and among them we note specially 
an effeciive etching of Sargent’s ‘‘El Jaleo,” which has been, 
in the original, the picture most talked about and criticised 
in art circles of Boston and New York this winter. To men- 
tion all that entertains in the volume would be to write an 
article, whereas a paragraph must contain all the praise we 
would bestow. It is pleasant to see the portrait—although 
a miserable one, by the way—of one of the circle of New 
York artists, Mr. F. 8. Church, whose merits are thus es- 
teemed by the French critics, not however for the first time, 
and by a full-page reproduction of some of his work. A 
happier example would have been one of his rare and deli- 
cate etchings. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


--Over 13,000 children have subscribed for the Longfellow 
memorial cards. 

—Mr. Gladstone had an audience with Queen Victoria on 
Tuesday of last week, 

—The Town Hall of Dumbarton, Scotland, was destroyed 
by fire on December 11. 

—The Fourth Avenue Railroad in this city has finally re- 
duced its fare to five cents. 

—Postmaster General Fawcett, of England, is reported to 
be in a more favorable condition. 

—It is said that the Bishop of Winchester has declined 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, because of his ad- 
vanced age. 

—Horatio C. King, at one time publisher of The Christian 
Unien, has been appointed Judge-Advocate on Governor 
Cleveland's staff. 

—Another crank has written a letter threatening the Prince 
of Wales and Mr. Gladstone. His name was John Crunder, 
and he was arrested. 

—The funeral of Louis Blanc, the famous Frenchman, 
took place on Wednesday, December 13, and the expenses | 
were defrayed by the 10,000 francs voted for the purpose by | 

’ the Senate of France. 

—The Philadelphia ‘‘Press” ha3 evidently done a good 
service to the eommunity and gained a merited popularity 
by detecting a number of grave-robbers, and effecting their 
arrest in the very act of their infamous business. 

—The Government has made a contract with two Dakota 

capitalists, granting them the privilege of erecting hotels 
subject to the approval of the Department of the Interior. 

—A dispatch from Washington dated December 10 says 
the Potomac river is frozen over solidly from the foot of 
Aulostan Island to the Little Falls, a spectacle unprece- 

dented within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

—The fire in the War Office at Madrid destroyed eight 
thousand volumes, some of which, as they were original 
manuscripts, were very valuable. Some of the dispatches 
burned were from the Duke of Wellington when he was 
commander of the allied armies in Spain. 

—Last Thursday was the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Glad- 
-stone’s entrance into public life. The London papers were 
filled with retrospects of his career and its influence, and 
Mr. Gladstone received congratulatory messages from the 

Khedive of Egypt and the Greek Government. 


—Mr. Gladstone has granted one hundred and fifty pounds . 


from the Crown to the oldest living actress—Miss Frances 
Maria Kelly, ninety-three years of age, who made her first 
at Drury Lane Theater in December, 1799, in a 
play.cajled “Bluebeard.” She was then nine years old. 
—There was news on Wednesday last of @ large confia- 
gration at Jamaica, and the dailies made out 





appalling reports of the disaster. Later messages, however, 
confirm the fact that there was a very large fire, but show 
that the losses were overestimated, and that the residence 
portion of the city was not reached by the flames. 

—The occupants ‘of the Sturtevant House, in New York 
city, were startled from sleep in the early morning of Mon- 
day of last week: by the cry of ‘‘ Fire!” Flames were dis- 
covered in the kitchen, and did considerable damage before 
they were controlled and the excitement of the guests and 
people was allayed. No one was injured. 

—The indefatigable ‘‘ Thirteen Club” of New York city 
met again at dinner last week, when everything was done 
that could be done by actions or emblems to show the 
courageous disregard of the association for the crabbed and 
cruel deity who is supposed to visit dire punishment on all 
parties where thirteen noses may be counted round the din- 
ner table. 

—Four carloads of very fine sheep passed through Troy, 
N. Y., last Thursday from Canada, en route for Liverpool by 
way of New York, and destined as a present for Queen 
Victoria from her dutifal son-in-law the Marquis of Lorne. 
The Queen is quite an authority oa fancy farming, and 
recently won a prize at a cattle show with some of her high 
bred stock. 

—Equestrian quadrilles have been introduced at French 
country houses this autumn, the dance taking place on the 
lawn before thehouse. French hostesses, anxiousfor novelty, 
are thus reviving an old fancy of the seventeenth century, 
when, during fates at Marly and Versailles, Madame de 
Montespan frequently danced a gavotte on horseback with 
the Comte de Guiche before the Grand Monarque and the 
Court.—[New York Evening Post. 

—The Marquis of Lorne. and Princess Louise arrived in 
San Francisco last week and remained a day or so to prepare 
for their journey through Texas, for which a military escort 
was provided in anticipation of hostilities. Reports say the 
Princess will probably pass the winter in some of the warmer 
climates of this country, while the Marquis will shortly re- 
turn to Canada to attend to parliamentary duties. 

—Mr. Munro Butler Johnstone, the owner of the Rapbael 
now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, in this city, 
is an ex-member of Parliament, forty-five years of age. He 
received his education at Oxford, and was eminent socially 
and as @ man of the world. His father was the son of a poor 
Irish peer, Lord Dunboyne, who is reported as telling his sons 
that they must trade on their good looks, an injunction they 
succeeded in obeying strictly and successfully. The present 
representative of the family is a gentleman of elegant leisure, 
has resided much in the East and Constantinople; and the 
brotherhood of bachelors will be pleased to learn that he is 
‘* one of them,” thereby convincing them of his good sense. 

College News.— Evidences of volcanic disturbances 
have appeared at various institutions of learning during the 
past’ week, and the journal of them looks not unlike a crim- 
inal record: Dec. 12, ‘at New Haven, Conn., a party of 
drunken Yale students created a disturbance at a firemen’s 
ball in Union Hall, and were expelled by the police. One of 
the students received a severe scalp-wound; and was taken 
to the lock-up covered with blood, while others were severely 
handled. 

Dee. 12, at Cleveland; Ohio, the Adelbert College students 
continued their war against the faculty. There were some 
signs of weakening, but the professors were relentless, 
ard would restore no one without the proper apology and 
acknowledgement. 

Dec. 12, at the Ohic Wesleyan College of Delaware, Ohio, 
the junior class sent a resolution of condolence to the ex- 
pelled Adelbertians, in consequence of which their faculty 
rosé in righteous wrath, 4nd the Wesleyan junior class is 
now in a condition of suspended animation similar to.their 
brothers of Adelbert. We deduce from this that sympathy is 
not always expedient. 

Dec. 12, at Chicago University, a student was cnsitianetiall 
by President Andersen for quarreling with a fellow student, 
whereupon the student answered impertinently. As the 
president was attempting to remove the obnoxious yeuth 
from the room the latter drew a pistol and attempted to 
shoot his ejector, but was disarmed and subsequently ex- 
pelled. 

—On the 25th of last month General Garibaldi’s will, con- 
tained in an envelope closed with five seals, bearing the 
motto in English, ‘‘ Overcome evil by good,” was opened in 
the presence of his widow and a number of friends. The 
will bore the date of July 13, 1881, and a codicil had 
been added on the 9th of the following September. The pro- 
visions referred exclusively to the destination of his property, 
with the exception of the twelfth paragraph, which read as 
follows: ‘‘My body shall be cremated with wood of 
Caprera, on the spot [have marked with an iron bar, and a 
pinch (pizzico) of ashes shall be inclosed in an urn of 
granite and placed in the tomb of my children, beneath the 
acacia tree existing there. My corpse shall be dressed in the 
red shirt, the head on the bier or bed of ‘iron, placed against 
the wall toward the north, with the face uncovered, the feet 
toward the iron bar, the foot of the bier secured with bands 
of iron, the head likewise. Neither to the syndic nor any 
one else shall my death be made known until the cremation 
is finished.”—[N. Y. Herald. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—At the meeting. of the Baptist Ministers in New York 
Dec. 11, Dr. John Hall, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, delivered by invitation an address on ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Ministerial Work.” The committee appointed to 
draft resolutions on the Penal Code presented the following, 
which were adopted after much discussion : ‘‘ Whereas, By the 
united testimony of physicians and the teaching of experi- 


ence, one day’s rest in seven is found to be necessary for the 
best physical, moral, and mental health of man; and Where- 
as, It has been demonstrated by the best political economists 
that to work seven days in the week does not increase wealth 
out does lower wages; and Whereas, A safe popular govern- 
ment is endangered unless workingmen can have a periodic 
day of rest in which they may have time to think of their 
duties to themselves and to their fellows ; and Whereas, Such 
& perodic resting day, necessary alike to the individual and 
to the nation, is impossible for any unless it be enjoined upon 
all; therefore, be it Resolved, That we cordially approve of 
the enforcement of the laws found by experience to be 
necessary for the attainment of such a purpose, beneficial to 
the individual and necessary for the perpetuity of the nation, 
and we recommend all good citizens to support all such 
proper enforcement of just laws, because it is a duty we owe 
to society and to the State. Resolved, That we call upon 
Christians and upon all who love their fellow-men so to 
order their affairs that no unnecessary labor shall be 
performed on the first day of the week, to the end that 
all may enjoy the day of rest they so imperatively need. 
Resolved, That, as citizens having the welfare of the 
country at heart, we will support all who are charged 
with the proper enforcement of the present Sunday laws.” 
The New York Presbytery, which met. the same day, also 
discussed the code. A committee consisting of the Rev. 
Drs. Hall, Hatfield and Clark, and Elders E. C. Chapin and 
H. G. Allen, was appointed to draw up resolutions stating 
the sentiments of the Presbytery. They met, and presented 
the following declaration: ‘‘In view of the present agitation 
of the public mind in regard to Sunday observance and 
the laws which maintain it, the Presbytery of New York, 
as representing no small number of our citizens of all 
classes, and as interested in whatever affects their moral 
and material welfare and that of the community of which 
they form a part, deems it its duty to make the following 
declaration: 1. That on the one hand, holdirg, as we do, 
the religious observance of the Lord’s Day as of Divine 
requirement and as sanctioned ty the universal experience 
of the church ; and on the other hand, disclaiming all wish to 
impose upon others such observance by law, as repugnant 
alike to the spirit of Christianity and of our free in- 
stitutions, we claim for ourselves and all Christian citizens 
protection on that day from the disturbances incident to 
the other days of the week, and that measure of public 
peace and order which a decent respect for the day demands;” 
aud further, that it was necessary for Personal and social im- 
provement and home enjoyment. The declaration closed 
with “IV. That, in common with‘our fellow-citizens, we. 
claim at the hands of our civil authorities a candid and just 
interpretation and a wise and equable enforcement of the 
Sunday laws ; and we pledge them, in the faithful discharge 
of these reasonable duties, our hearty encouragemeut and 
steady support.” A committee was appointed to confer with 
the ministers of other denominations, to take a united action 
in the matter. The ministers met and passed a resolution that 
& committee be appointed to arrange a citizens’ meeting for 
the enforcement of the Sunday laws, on the ground of the 
right of all citizens to a day of rest and of all worshipers 
to a quiet Sabbath. 

—The Sunday-Closing League have sent a letter to the 
President of the Manhattan Railway Company, calling at- 
tention to certain sections of the code, and requesting that 
trains should ~un not faster than five miles an hour while 
passing churches at the hours of service. 

—At ameeting‘of the leading members of the drygooistrade 
in New York, which was held last week, it was decided to or- 
ganize a permanent Dry-Goods Auxiliary Hospital Saturday 
Association. President, Walter H. Lewis; Treasurer, A. W. 
Kingman; Secretary, Hyman Blum; Executive Committee, 
VY. Mumford Moore, Louis Stix, and Isaac Wallach. The 
form of constitution prepared for the guidance of auxiliary 
trade associations was adopted, and there was also prepared 
the draft of a circular to be distributed among the dry goods 
-trade, setting forth the needs of the charity. Contribution 
boxes will be placed in all the large dry goods houses in the 
city. The members of the Association will thoroughly can- 
vase the trade district of the city in behalf of the annual 
hospital collection. Other trades are similarly organizing. 

—A Women’s Synodical Commission on the Home Mis- 
sions of the State of New York was organized in New York 
last week, Mrs. J. L. Graham president. 

—The Secretary of the Church Temperance Society of the 
United States held a meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. 
He addressed the workmen in some of the large factories, 
and conducted meetings in some church each evening. He 
will maké a visit to Brooklyn in February, when he will re- 
main two weeks. 

—The Prohibitionists of Camden, N. J., are fitting up the 
first floor ef the Grand Army building as a general head- 
quartérs. - 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Stafford 
County, Conn., held an enthusiastie meeting} Dec. 18. 

—The forty-fifth anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. 
Edward Buxton as pastor of the church at Webster, N. H., 
was celebrated Dec. 18.: The church was erganized Sept. 26, 
1804, and has had but two pastors. The first was the Rev. 
Ebenezer Price, who was-called to Boscawen (now Webster) 
in 1804, where he remained till 1887. The Rev. Edward Bux- 
ton was ordained in 1836, and installed pastor of the church 
at Webster Dec. 18, 1837. Webster is a part of the old town 
ef Boscawen. It was incorporated as a town in 1860, and 
received its name from the association of the brothers Daniel 
and Ezekiel Webster with the old town. Boscawen was 
incorporated April 22, 1760, and the Congregational church 
was organized Oct. 8, 1760.” The population increased, and 

yin 1804 it was found necessary: to organize a church in the 
western part of the town. The second organization was 





known a4 the West Meeting-House, and was teed until the 
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erection of the present house of worship, which was dedi- 
cated Dec. 26, 1828. : 

—At the December meeting of the Unitarian Club, which 
was held at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 
Gov. Long presided. About two hundred guests were 
present. The topic for discussion was, ‘‘The Necessity 
which Exists for Suitable Accommodations for the American 
Unitarian Association and other Unitarian Associations.” 
The first speaker, the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, showed very conclu- 
sively the necessity for a new building for the denomination. 
The second speaker, the Rev. Dr. Cordner, contrasted the 
buildings of the other denominations in the city, and said 
that $200,000 would erect such a building as the denomina- 
tion needed, and suggested that it be named the Channing 
Memerial Building. The Rev. E. E. Hale advised that the 
building be erected by Boston men. He thought that a de- 
nominational headquarters was very necessary. The Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke wanted a building erected which 
would be a benefit to the community. The motion was made 
and carried that a committee of six be appointed by the 
Chair to confer with the managers of the American Unitarian 
Association in regard to the new building, and report at the 
next meeting of the Club. 

—The regular meeting of the Massachusetts Total Absti- 
nence Soeiety was held in Boston, Mass., Dec. 13. The Hon. 
E. Dana Bancroft presided. The secretary’s report was 
read, and showed the Society in a good condition financially. 
In reviewing the temperance cause throughout the couutry, 
and especially in Massachusetts, the secretary said ‘‘that 
want of harmony was shown in the temperance ranks. The 
increased vote for license in this State in the cities shows the 
power that is arrayed against us, and not only that, but also 
the fact that in Boston, with a better organized campaign 
than last year, when the vote on the license question was 
nearly 36,000, with a plurality of 10,698 in favor of license, 
yet this year, in a vote slightly above 32,000, the plurality for 
license is 18,447 ; and what is true of Boston is true of the 
great majority of the cities of the State. While the friends 
of temperance have been divided or inactive, the liquor in- 
terest has been fully aroused, vigilant, and laborious.” Res- 
olutions were passed calling for increased interest and more 
earnest work by the friends of temperance, and a cordial 
greeting was given to all other temperance organizations. 

—The young people of the South Church at Springfield, 
Mass., have issued the first number of. a four-column 
monthly, called the ‘‘ Earnest Workers.” It gives an idea of 
the young people’s meetings, has a Sunday-school article, a 
few editorials, some selections, and gives the aims of the 
Young People’s Society. This is an example worthy of imi- 
tation which it is to be hoped will be speedily followed. The 
society have papers on file in their reading-room, which they 
are endeavoring to make a center of attraction in the com- 
munity. 

—No-License meetings are being held 
Boston, Mass. 

—The anniversaries of the National Sunday-school Union 
and Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church were 
held in New Haven, Conn., last week. Bishop Harris pre- 
sided. The Sunday-school Union was organized in 1840 and 
chartered in 1852 and again in 1874. There are over 20,000 
schools eonnected with the Union, representing over 1,000,- 
000 pupils and 25,000 teachers. *‘ Tract Work, Its Difficul- 
ties and [mportance,” was the subject of Dr. Vincent's ad- 
dress. The Rev. Dr. Mallalieu, of Boston, addressed the 
meeting on the ‘‘ Methodist Episcopal Pastor in his Sunday- 
school.” 

—The Union Relief Association met in the First Church at 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 10. The first address was given by 
Mr. Robert Treat-Payne, Jr., of Boston, President of the as- 
sociated charities of that city. He gave a history of the 
new movement in dealing with the needy and unfortunate, 
which was full of wise suggestions and listened to with inter- 
est and attention. Dr. Washington Gladden followed with 
one of his happiest efforts, in which he summed up the work 
of the Union Relief Association as trying to provide every 
needy family in the city with a friend. 


—A Union Social under the care of the Young People’s 
Societies of the Central Presbyterian, Seventeenth Street 
Presbyterian, First Baptist, Second Congregational, and 
First Methodist Episcopal. Churches, was held Thanksgiving 
evening in the parlors of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado. The parlors were crowded. Many of 
the young people who had been entire strangers became 
acquainted. More fellowship between the churches and more 
interest in each other’s work have been the chief results. 

—Dr. Henry M. Scudder was installed pastor of Plymouth 
Church in Chicago, December 12. In his examination Dr. 
Scudder put himself on the liberal side in theological 
thought; he declared himself an Arminian on the will 
question, refused to state any theory on the Atonement, and 
expressed his faith in plenary but not in verbal inspiration. 

—Senator Edmunds has endowed a room in the Mary 
Fletcher hospital at Burlington, in the name of his daughter, 
Julia M., who died last summer. The room is luxuriously 
furnished, and on the wall hangs a superb engraving of Mil- 
let's painting, *‘ L’Angelus.” The endowment, $5,000, pro- 
vides for the support and care of one free patient, and its 
first beneficiary has just been received. 

—The quarterly meeting of the Northwestern branch 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was held 
in the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago. This 
branch embraces the States of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and representatives from each State were 
present. Remittances to the foreign field were $7,073 during 
the last quarter. 

_ Dr. W. G. Eliot, Chancellor of Washington University 
at St. Louis, Mo., gave an address on the “‘ Best Methods of 
Advancing the Temperance Cause,” at St. Louis, recently, 


in the churches of 


in which he gave some interesting statistics. In the course of 
his address he stated that St Louis spends for its drink bill 
ten times as much as is devoted to public and private schools 
within its corporate limits. Dr. Eliot quoted a decision. of 
the Supreme Court of Missouri, rendered in 1847: ‘‘ The sale 
of intoxicating liquors is by law illegal, and is not a privilege 
of a citizen of this or any other State; the right to sell can 
only be acquired by complying with the law.” In the light 
of the decision mentioned, says Dr. Eliot, ‘‘the refusal to 
extend the lieense beyond the safety line, looking to the 
greatest good of the greatest number, is not, properly speak- 
ing, prohibition, but the withholding of privilege to do what 
the public welfare does not require and the public conscience 
condemns.” The safety point in the matter of licensing 
liquor sales must be determined by the people. 

—The Methodist Episcopal ministers at Chicago discussed 
at their last meeting, Dec. 18, ‘‘ Materialistic Tendencies and 
How To Meet Them.” The other ministerial associations 
discussed ‘‘The Bible,” “‘ Christian Education and the Sun- 
day Question.” The Presbyterian Sunday-schools held a 
coavention in the Fourth Church, Dec. 18, 19 and 20. The 
subjects discussed were “The Object of Sunday-school 
Teaching,” ‘‘Methods of Teaehing in Primary Classes,” 
“The Teacher’s Week-day Work,” ‘All the Church a 
School.” Much interest was manifested and good results 
will be sure to follow. : 
FOREIGN. 

—A revival is in progress in Berlin (Germany). The meet- 
ing are in charge of the Rev. Mr. von Schluebach, a native 
of Germany, who was converted in America, and connected 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association. He has returned 
to Germany as an Evangelist, and is doing a good work. 

—The thirteenth General Assembly of the Free Italian 
Church met at Florence recently. Thirty-four deputies rep- 
resenting thirty churches were present. Reports received 
from the churches at Fava, Venice, Bari, Rivoli, Genoa, 
Spezia, Belluno and Florence show that they are progress- 
ing favorably. An Evangelization Committee, numbering 
five, was appointed. The Assembly decided to meet but once 
in three years, to avoid all unnecessary outlay; and the 
churches promised to double their contributions to the Sus- 
tentation Fund. 

—At the seventy-eighth session of the Old Testament Re- 
visers, held in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, the com- 
pany finished the second revision of Job and proceeded with 
that of Proverbs to chap. xvi., 18. 

—The Synod of the Waldensian Church met at Torre 
Pellice. The amount collected and expended in mission work 
since the last meeting of the synod was nearly $45,000. 
Much interest is manifested in mission work, both home and 
foreign, by the churches of the Synod. The Rev. Signor 
Weitzecker signified his intention of beginning work asa 
missionary of the Waldensian Church throughout Italy. The 


sion. The Waldensiancolony on the La Platte (South Amer- 
ica) report progress both spiritual and temporal. 

—The Rev. Messrs. Stockmayer, Schrenck and Rappard, 
the men who are conducting the revival at Basle (Switzer- 
land), have studied the methods of work of the ‘‘ Salvation 
Army” at London, and are making use of such of those 
methods as could be made effective at Basle. 

—The Committee of the Evangelical Alliance had decided 
that a universal conference should be held at Stockholm in 
September, 1883 ; but, the delegate who has visited Sweden 
(Mr. Arnold) having found obstacles arising out of dis- 
agreements between the national Lutheran Church and 
the congregations separated from it, it seems doubtful 
whether the proposal of the committee will be carried out. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—R. F. Lane, pastor of the church at Kingston, Mass., has re- 
signed, and accepted a call to the Pleasant Street Church at Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

—Henry A. Rogers, pastor of the church at Montpelier, Vt., has 
accepted a call to the Main Street, Church at Worcester, Mass. 

—George L. Putnam; pastor of the church at Parma, Mich., has 
accepted a call to the church at Lebanon, Conn. 

—Richard Garten, of Waterloo, Iowa, is preaching at Wallingford, 
Conn. 


—Charles Colman, of Peekskill, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
East Washington Avenue Church at Bridgeport, Conn. 

—A. T. Spaulding, of Galveston, Texas, has recalled his letter of 
acceptance to the Pewelton 4 venue Charch at Phila., Pa. 

—W. R. Williams, pastor of the Amity Church at New York, 
celebrated with his church the semi-centennial of his pastorate, 
Dec. 18, 

—E. M. Hunt, pasto: of the Second Church at Fall River, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Elias Dodson, of Wilmington, N. C., died Dec. 13, aged seventy- 
five years. 

—Homer A. King was ordained to the ministry in the State Street 
Church at Springfield, Mass., Dec, 12. 

—O, O. Fletcher has accepted a call to the church at Ottawa, Ill. 

—D. Q. Barry has accepted a call to the church at Clayton, Mass. 

ee Lodge has accepted a call to the North Church at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

—D. T. MacClymont, pastor of the church at Hackensack, N. J., 
has accepted a call to the church at Olean, N.Y. He will enter upon 
his duties Jan, 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
—Thomas Green, pastor of the church at Sparta, Ill., has acoepted 
a call to the Eighth Church at Chicago, Ill. 

—T. De Witt Talmage has returned from a lecturing tour through 
the West, to the Tabernacle at Brooklyn, N.Y. 

—Alexander McKelvey, pastor of the Cannon Street Church at 
New York, asked for dismission from the Presbytery as he had ac- 
cepted a call to the Reformed Church at Paterson, N. J. 

—Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., will be installed pastor of the Brick 
Charch at New York, Jan. 16. 

—Franklin W. Weatherwax, pastor of the churca at Harrisville 
Mich., has accepted a callto Trenton, Mich. 
—Levi M. Schofield was installed pastor of Westminster Church at 





Grand Rapids, Mich., last week. 


Rey. Signor Jalla goes as a missionary to the Zambesi mis- 


—Joshua L. Russell, pastor of the Second Church at Philadelphia,’ 
Pa., has received a call to Altoona, Pa. 

—Mangasar M. Mangasarin, by birth a Turk, has ‘accepted a call 
to the pulpit of the Spring Garden Street Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—aAlfred W. Marsh, pastor of the church at Leadville, Col., has 
resigned, and will go to Nebraska. 

—Maurice B, Morris, pastor of the church at Coal Creek, Coi., has 
resigned. 

—Daniel Merriman, of Worcester, Mass., presented his letter cf 
resignation to his church Dec. 2. The church refused to accept his 
resignation. 

—Motier A. Bullock has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Metamora, Mich. 

—Henry M. Scudder was installed pastor of Piymouth Church at 
Chicago, Dec, 12. 

—Washington Gladden preached his farewell sermon as pastor of 
the North Church at Springfield, Mass,, December 10. The council 
for dismission convened on the 14th. 

—Charles Symington, pastor of the church at Suffield, Conn., has 
accepted a call to the church at Litchfield, Conn. 

—John C. Staples, pastor of the church at East Jaffrey, N. H., has 
accepted a call to the charch at South Deerfield, Mass, 

—Joseph Cook will give a series of Monday noon lectures in Tre- 
mont Temple, at Boston, Mass., beginning January 8 

—Charles H. Bissell, pastor of the church at Traer, Iowa, has 
accepted the position of editor the ** Humboldt Kosmos,” published . 
at Humboldt, Iowa. 

—Joshua Coit, pastor of the church at Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
signed, to accept the Secretaryship of the Home Missionary Society. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff, Wales, died Dec. 16, aged 84 
years. ‘ 

—Joseph B. Jennings has resigned as assistant minister of St. 
Paul’s Church, at Norwalk, Conn., and received a call to the charch 
of the Epiphany at Washington, D. C. . 

—John Gregson, rector of St. John’s Church at Wilkinsonyille, 
Mass., will alzo take charge of the mission at Milbury, Mass. 

—Jobn Henry Hill, who died recently at Athens (Greece), was wv 
man widely known and honored. Memorial services were held at 
Calvary Church, Dec.12. Bishop Potter presided. 

—Alfred Stubbs, rector of Christ’s Church at New Brunswick, N. 
J., died at Trinity Rectory at Princeton, N. J., last week, aged 67 
years. 

—William T.Whitmarsh, rector of the church at Muskegon, Mich., 
has accepted a call as assistant to St. Mark’s Church at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

—Joseph Dean Phillips, rector of the Church of the Atonement at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died Dec. 8, aged fifty-five years. 


REFORMED. 


—Theodore Walker Jones, pastor of the church at Fonda, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the Hope Church at Holland, Mich. 

—J. Ninor will be installed pastor of the churches at Currytown 
and Mapletown, N. Y., Dec. 26. 

—arlos Martyn, pastor of the Thirty-fourth Street Church at New 
York, has accepted 2 call to the Bisomingéale Chure . * 

—W. C. Handy, pastor of the Central Avenue Church, at Jersey 

City, N. J., has resigned. 

—Carl Gertanner will be installed pastor of the Blum Street church 
at Newark, N. J. 

—A. Messler Quick has accepted a call to the church at Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 

—George Harris, pastor of the Central Chureh at Providence, R. 
I*, who was recently elected to the chair of Systematic Theology at 
Andover Seminary, tendered his resignation as pastor of the church, 
the resignation to take effect March 1. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. C. Zimmerman (Lutheran), of Osborne, Ohio, preached his 

a sermon as pastor of St. Matthew’s Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
10. 

—Thomas T, Everett (Methodist), pastor of the St. Stephen’s 
Church at Philadelphia, has resigned, and entered upon his duties as 
private secretary to Governor Pattison. The pulpit will be occupied 
by Joseph Mason. 

—H. G. Buckingham (Methodist) has accepted a call to Webster, 
Dakota Territory. 

—J. Fletcher Wilcox (Christian) has severed his connection with 
the church at Chicago, Ill. 

—Costello Nelson (Universalist) has resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Gloucester, Mass. 

—Judson Brown (Christian) has begun his work as missionary in 
Prince Edward’s Island. ‘ 

--Franz Klinefilter (Lutheran) pastor of the churches at Green- 
castle and Upton, Md., celebrated with his people the tenth anni- 
versary of his pastorate, Dec. 10. 

—Edward Hayward (Unitarian), of Fall River, Maszs., resigns, to 
accept the call to the Broadway Church at South Boston, Mass. 

—M. W. Hamma (Lutheran), of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been in- 
stalled pastor of the First Church at Baltimore, Md. 

—Mosely Dwight (Methodist), died at Chelsea, Mass., Dec. 17, 
aged 78 years. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 

—The First Unitarian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased 
ground fora new building ——A Universalist Church has been or- 
ganized at Monson, Mass.—The Dane Street Congregational Church 
at Beverly, Mass., has just paid a debt of $10,000.— The new Cou- 
gregational parsonage at Great Barrington, Mass., will cost $12,000. 
—tThe Congregational Church at Westhampton, Mass., has voted 
to remodel their church at a cost®f from $3,000 to $4,000.—The 
Eighth United Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., have pur- 
chased ground, and will erect a church at a cost of $25,000.—The 
Baptist Church at Rockville, Conn., have decided to erect a new 
church. —— The Episcopal Church at Bristol, Conn, have re- 
modeled their church.——A new Episcopal church was consecrated 
at Highland, Md.— A new Episcopal church, to cost $385,000, 
is to be erected at Waterbury, Conn.——It has been 
found necessary to pull down the steeple of the Episcepal 
Church at Newtown, L. I., which is over one hundred years old. 
——The Stone Chapel of Drury College at Springfield, Mo., has been 
destroyed by fire. Loss $45,000, insurance $20,000.—Calvary 
Baptist Church, at New Haven, Conn., which was destroyed by fire, 
has been rebuilt, and was rededicated December 10.—St. Paul's 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been sold. St. 
Paul’s parish and St. John’s parish have united.—The new chapel 
located at Marcy and Park Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., was dedicated 
December 12. This chapel was built through the efforts of George 
¥. Pentecost, of the Tompkins Avenue Con Charch, 
under whose care the chapel will be maintained. This is but one 
more evidence of an earnest, persistent worker’s work.——The 
fourteenth anniversary of the Lexington Avenue Baptist Church 





at New York, was held December 14.——The Presbyterian Uhurch 
at Great Village, Nova Scotia, was destroyed by fire, December 10, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SHOPPERS. 


GENIUS IN THE KITCHEN. 


T would hardly be possible to picture the amaze- 
ment of some thrifty housewife of not longer than 
twenty-five years ago, could we introduce her to a 
kitchen of to-day, stocked with all the latest improve- 
ments, aids and abettors of culinary arts. Mechanical 
contrivances of all kinds supply what in former years 
required deftness. Griddles themselves do tke cake 
turning. Eggs are beaten by acrank; the coffee bean 
is not only roasted and ground by machinery, but 
the drink made by a clever contrivance that consider- 
ately whistles when the beverage is done! In such a 
progressive age one almost might dread lest mechani- 
cal genius, after doing all our cooking, would insist 
upon forcing an eating machine on the too amiable 
public. With a generosity very similar to that of 
Artemus Ward, when he offered to sacrifice all his 
wife’s relations on the altar of his personal patriotism, 
let us hope such a clever discovery may be left for re- 
mote posterity ! 

Nothing but necessity would probably put any one 
in a position to realize what great strides are being 
made in the matter of time and labor-saving utensils 
as well as in simplifying the various processes in the 
preparation of toothsome viands. 

If our grandmothers prepared and ate croquettes, 
or even Saratoga potatoes, so dry, crisp, and free from 
grease, they certainly must have been adepts in the art 
of frying. At presentitis made so easy by a wire basket 
that any child might doit successfully. This open-work 
basket is set ina pan of fat, with the article to be fried in 
it. The pan is furnished with a high handle with a hook 
inthe middle. The instant the thing to be‘cooked has as- 
sumed the delicate golden brown appropriate to viands 
cooked in this way, the basket is lifted and hung upon 
the hook to drip and dry. There 1s no marring of the 
symmetry of outline of the fragile delicacies, no spat- 
tering of hot grease in the endeavor to fish them out, 
and there are no last ones to burn while waiting their 
turn to be taken out. Tien the new broiler, which 
permits the article to be tightly shut in, obviating all 
_danger of depositing it upon the floor or in the fire, 
and by a cunningly arranzed system of holes and 
grooves e-#oses the meat to the fire, but catches every 
drop of juice that may exude. When the broiler is 
turned over, the juices are thrown back upon the 
meat, which thus bastes itself. To those unsuccessful 
ones who have not yet arrived at the solution of the 
problem of how to cook a chop over a quick fire with- 
out burning the fat these broilers will bring success, 
and relief from their perplexities. 

Auother excellent invention is a tin-encircled earthen 
pot for the cooking of all the cereal foods at present 
so much in use, and, indeed, all articles which easily 
burn in tin. They must be tempered by gradual heat- 
ing, according to directions given with each one. If 
one breaks in the process it is replaced free of charge. 
The tin protects the pot from direct contact with the 
fire, and one may leave the most delicate thing to 
cook in them in perfect safety. 

Even flat-iroas have been included in the march of 
improvement, and may now be found of various 
shapes, suited to the uses to which they are to be put. 
There are convex ones for polishing; long, narrow 
ones, with a very pointed end, for ironing among gath- 
ers, and in places that will not conveniently admit one 
of ordinary proportions. We found, too, a new grater, 
oblong, and looking like a box with a grater for a 
cover. Underneath is a drawer which catches all that 
falls; indeed, when the article stands flat upon the 
table, all the grated substance drops into the drawer. 
Those having had experience know how much is lost 
at the back of the old-fashioned utensil that served 
this purpose. This form is particularly useful where 
bread or cheese is to be powdered. 

Those fond of nicely-shaped griddle-cakes will re- 
joice over a griddle made with a hinge in the middle. 
One side. has a: number of circuJar‘depressions into 
which the batter is dropped. When the cakes are 
done on the under side, the griddle is simply folded 
over on itself, which deposits them on their other side 
on the opposite half of the griddle, leaving the empty 
places ready for more. Then there are ironing boards 
covered and ready for use, and the various articles, 
hght and serviceable and unbreakable, like buckets 
and basins and foot-tubs, made of papier maché. 

It is only within a few years that agate ware has 
been in use, and until very recently it was only used 
for tea-kettles, and a few other articles. Now every 
conceivable utensil that can be needed in the kitchen 
may be found made from it. It is sheet-iron covered 
with a smooth, mottled, gray substance, called agate. 
Though the price is about twenty per cent, more than 
tin nothing mars it; it will neither chip nor break, 
and may be as easily cleansed as a china plate. 

A moat complete stock. ofall the newest things in 

will be found at: Macy's, Bassford’s or 





Hadley’s ; indeed, after a careful investigation, we find 
ourselves unable to decide in favor of one stock over 
the others. 

_ At Hadley’s we saw a most convenient thing which 
would be invaluable to those who were fastidious con- 
cerning the cooking of eggs. It consists of an 
alcohol: lamp over which is a receptacle to be filled 
with boiling water. Within these are two pieces of 
metal, like shelves, about three inches apart and 
fastened to a circular rod passing through them. In 
these shelves are openings just sufficiently large to 
hold an egg. Filled with boiling water—the lamp 
lighted—it is placed upon the table, where the mistress 
herself can time to a second the eggs, to suit the 
various tastes of her family. When they are done, 
the whole may be lifted out by the central rod, and 
the eggs served from this pretty receptacle which so 
delicately holds them. These useful contrivances may 
be had in bronze, copper or tin, at prices from $2 75 
to $5, 

To those wishing to refurnish or replenish their stock 
of cooking utensils we would heartily recommend an 
investigation of the improved styles of articles of this 
class. In most instances the new are not more ex- 
pensive than their old prototypes, and are often so 
simple in contrivance that one is almost ashamed of 
having been so stupid as not to have thought of it her- 
self. Besides, in most instances the improved styles 
insure better results, failures are less frequent, and 
the certainty of success in these matters would be a 
source of great comfort to the housekeeper. Then 
time and labor ought to be of too much value to be 
wasted, and any investment that will save either 
one or both can not be an idle one. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A QUESTION IN TEMPERANCE. 


In your issue of Dec. 7, 1882, the Rev. C. Caverno, of 
Lombard, Ill., has an article under the above caption which, 
especially on the legal phases of it, illustrates the safety of 
the old maxim, ‘‘ Let the cobbler stick to his last.” 

A paper of your general criticalness on almost all subjects 
cannot afford to let an article on this question go out on the 
‘‘ wings of the wind,” with so many ‘‘ structural and func- 
tional infirmities.” ‘ 

The very first statement, that a “‘ prohibitory clause in a 
State Constitution is per se inoperative,” etc., conveys a 
false idea to the common mind. No one but a lawyer, or & 
D.D., LL.D., well-posted, could safely speak here. It is just 
the other way. “All prohibitions in constitutions are per se 
operative so far as their language or statement goes, and 
reed no legislation at all to inforce them. Amendments are 
trunks; legislation branches. 

But if a Constitution only prohibits, and attaches no pen- 
alty to its violation, it is no worse that a statutory prohibi- 
tion without a penalty. It, isa brutum fulmen, not because 
it is in the Constitution, but because there is no penalty to 
enforce it. Put the same penalty in the Constitution that 
you have in the statute, and then try and see if it does not 
operate. 

2. This brother need not for my sake believe in prohibit- 
ory liquor laws, if he cannot; but he cannot disbelieve on 
his own reasons given; but ‘there is a@ ray of hope at the 
close of his article whith says that his ‘‘ opinion is subject 
to change for cause shown.” There is the promise of his 
hope. If my brother will study law with me, he will find 
that about two-thirds of all State Constitutional provisions 
are useless on the theory that the legislatures have ‘the 
‘‘ power already.” The State legislatures have: all legie- 
lative powers not prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States or of the State. On the plea of mere power you can 
abolish the whole State Constitution. A State Constitution 
can give the State Legislature, generally, no legislative 
power ; but constitutional provisions are not for.this reason 
like the ‘‘fifth wheel.” Constitutional provisions are the 
crystallizations of public sentiment. in a settled. form on a 
particular subject; not the unanimous but the general con- 
clusions of public policy; and it is usually put into the Con- 
stitutions to give such a crystallization fixidity against party 
fickleness. 

Now, your Lombard correspondent says that the Legislat- 
ure could pass prohibition without an amendment to the 
Constitution. Yes, so they can on any other subject; but 
let him try to raise the liquor issue in a political party and 
see how many men a party can elect to the Legislature on 
that issue. Nota man in Iowa. But when it is proposed to 
place before the people a great question in a non-partisan 

way you can get an honest expression by submitting the 
po as an amendment to the Constitution at ar. election 
separate from 80-ealled political elections at the usual times. 
This has been recently tested. Kansas adopted such an 
amendment by a large vote, and yet in a political election 
with a larger majority defeated the very chief champion of 
‘that measure. 

But when such an amendment is adopted and becomes a 
part of the Constitution, then, when a man runs for the Leg- 
islature, he does not have to run as a probibition candidate; 
all hé need to answer is that he will have to swear to sup- 
port the Constitution of the State; and even a Democrat 
would have to say that! It ends the squabble among the 
parties as a partisan quastion. . 

tt Now your correspondent 
heasd: ligation: But first ‘he says it 
get a prohibitory amendment “on “ite 


‘gays these amendments. 
skill to 
p New’ 





that is very singular. Icannot see why such an amend- 


ment requires more ekill than any other. I know 
whisky is somewhat of a ‘‘ tangle foot,” but ministers ought 
not to muddle on this matter. Your correspondent says the 
amendment has to be tested whether in conflict with the 
United States Constitution. Howso? He had just said in 
& paragraph before that it ‘‘ was the well settled law of the 
land, clear through to the United States Supreme Co 
that the whole subject was in the power of the State Legisla- 
turre. So then an amendment to a State Constitution would 
not bring on conflict with Federal authority ; not any more 
than an act of the Legislature—not so likely. It cannot be 
discovered where amendments can bring litigation and legis- 
lation not. 

Then he suggests that conflict will ensue to conform legis- 
lation to the amendment! No, the Legislature can pass laws 
without the amendment, but cannot run counter to it. It 
has only to steer clear of Scylla, there is no Charybdis of 
limitation on the other side. 

Now follow quite a number of assertions which 1 will not 
follow; but their meaning ie, that legislative prohibition does 
not help temperance, especially if it is in a Constitution. 
There must be a singular weakness in Constitutional!Amend- 
ments which nobody ever knew before. An amendment to 
& COnstitution is simply a form of legislation. Now if pro- 
hibitory legislation should not be had on this liquor ques- 
tion simply because the law is violated, then the Lord 
made a great blunder in giving the Ten Commandments 
at the time he did. For public opinion in the time of 
Moses was vastly against them. Still the Lord has “raised 
up a standard for the people” and has been striving 
ever since to enforce them. If the violation of a law is 
ground for its repeal or non-existence, then we can simply 
wipe out every law we have. The law must be the school- 
master right along to help us toa higher state.. By the pro- 
hibitory liquor laws is the knowledge of the sin of intemper- 
ance made plainer, and whisky-drinkers become law- 
breakers same as adulterers, robbers, gamblers, embezzlers, 
etc. The objects of prohibitory laws are to close public 
places of drunkenness mainly; not ceasing to employ all 
other methods of personal moral suasion. The State has no 
right to license, and thus authorize by law, public places 
of drunkenness. It has always been a great mystery to me 
how a temperance man can criticise the attempts to aid the 
suppression of drunkenness by legislation. 


Amos STECKEL. 
BLOOMFIELD, Iowa. 





THE DEDICATION OF THE GOSPEL CHAPEL. 


On the evening of December 12, the Gospel Chapel, sit- 
nated on the corner of Marey and Pasike ~renucs,: 
was dedicated in a very simple and altogether original man- 
ner. It was a service not so much to dedicate as to be dedi- 
cated to the work of saving the souls of men. Mr. Pen- 
tecost read selections from Scripture, setting forth man's 
fallen condition and his redemption by Christ. He then 
made the prayer of dedication, and followed it with a state- 
ment of the beginning and progress of the work. 

A little more than a year ago Mr. Pentecost and two help- 
ers, standing alone on the corner of Elery Street and Tomp- 
kins Avenue, sang the Doxglogy, which was repeated ten 
times. A crowd of a hundred came together, and were in- 
vited to a lager beer saloon, which had been hired for 
the purpose of holding Gospel meetizgs. A Sabbath -school 
was organized with thirty scholars, which soon grew to 
three hundred. For the past nine months Gospel meetings 
have been held every evening on the streets and in this old 
saloon with marked success. It is estimated that six hun- 
dred have been converted in connection with this work. 
Upward of two hundred have already joined the mother 
church. Dr. Pentecost soon saw that the only way to make 
the work permanent was to havea hive in which the new 
swarm might go to work. His own church had now almost 
exhausted its resources in the purchase of its own costly 
edifice. But, with his accustomed energy, he set to work to 
raise funds for the mission chapel. By personal appeals to the 
givers inNew York and Brooklyn he succeeded in raising 
$6,000, and with this strong motive he appealed to his own peo- 
ple and raised $6 000 more. The whole cost of the chapel, lots 
and all, is about $14,000. It,is a neat, commodious, and 
beautiful structure, with twenty class-rooms, besides the in- 
fant class-room and auditorium, all of which can be thrown 
into one, making an audience room which will accommodate 
900 persons. Mr. Pentecost’s statement was followed by an 
address by his helper, Mr. Schirera, who, for ten minutes, 
gave to us the Gospel on fire.’ He was followed by brief 
addresses from four redeemed men, who told of the wonders 
grace had wrought in them. Then came Major Moore, of 
the Salvation Army, giving the reasons for their peculiar 
methods. 

The last address was by Happy Kitty, of the Army, on Per- 
sonal Consecration to Christ, which was closed by singing, 
‘‘Where’er He Leads I'll Follow.” She made us all see where- 
in nba ised of the Salvation Army lies. These addresses 

pily interspersed with very effective singing by Mr. 
land iMre Stebbins. Altogether it was a dedication which 
will not soon be forgotten by those present. 

In this work we see & solution of the problem of mission 
churches. The throngs which were present last night and 
for nine months past abundantly prove that all that is 
needed to make a mission church a success is that the 
preacher shall throw away his stilts, and shall preach a sim- 
ple Gospel on fire with love. R. 








_If, in emailing a child, you are vexed with it for 
a want of adroitness, try, if you have never tried be- 
fore; to write with your left hand, aud then remember 
that e'child is ail left hand. 








